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THE  ANCIENTS. 

0  T  R  C  S  . 

Ctrus,  tlie  famous  foimder  of  the  Persian 
Vnonarcliy,  and  the  restorc-r  of  the  .lews  to 
their  coiiiitrj’,  their  temple,  and  tiieir  former 
i^tnte,  was  the  son  of  Caml)y.ses,  and  .'Man- 
dant',  th(^  dmttjhter  of  Astyajres,  B.  ('.  .■>!>!>. 
Cyrus,  beantifid  in  hi.s  jH'i'son,  and  more  ami- 
ahle  t<>r  the  qualities  of’  his  toiiNl,  lived  with 
his  father  during  tlie  first  ttvelve  y*'ars«>f  Ids 
life,  and  was  edneated  after  the  Persian  man¬ 
ner  in  hardship  and  toil,  aiul  all  sneh  lalxtri- 
ous  exercisT's,  ns  wonid  tend  to  fit  him  for 
the  tiitifriies  of  war,  in  which  he  im(|nestion- 
aldy  excelled  all  his  conteni|)oniries.  At  this 
early  perioil  he  sur|ms.s<  <l  all  of  his  not 
only  in  aptness  to  learn,  hnt  in  the  conra"(! 
and  address  with  which  he  executed  what¬ 
ever  he  mah'rtook.  After  this  he  was  sruit 
to  Media  to  the  court  of  Astyajres,  his  ^rand- 
fiither,  with  whom  In:  lived  about  tive  years. 
Here  his  coialuct  was  so  excellent  ainl  anii- 
ahle,  notwithstandinjr  the  pride,  luxury,  .-md 
nia>rniliceuce  which  prevailed  iii  the  couitof 
■Mi'dia,  that  he  was  jreueially  Ix  loved,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  attachment  to  his 
jK'rson  which  en!d>led  him  tdlerwanisM  per¬ 
form  the  exploits  whi<di  are  re<’orded  «d‘him. 
He  was  tdfahle,  p-ntle,  heneticept  aval  ften- 
erous.  Whenever  the  youii"  lords  had  any 
|ji\  or  to  ask  of  the  kin^,  (  \  rus  wa.s  tiieir  so¬ 
licitor.  If  the  kiiifj  had  any  subject  ofcoui- 
plaiiit  ajrainst  them,  ('yrus  wa.s  thnr  niedi- 
at«»r;  and  he  always  maujred  their  affatrs  so 
well,  tlait  In*  never  tidied  of  obtanuiiifj  what 
he  d(  siri“d.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
jijre,  he  accompanied  A-ty  afres  in  an  attack 
U|)on  the  Assynans,  who  had  made  inroads 
tipon  the  Pei's'ian  territories;  his  hehaA  ioron 
tins  occasion  ^^as  siadi,  tlait  th"  v  ictory  oh- 
taineil  was  imputed  to  his  enercy  and  supe¬ 
rior  prowess.  Hoon  after  this  he  returneil  to 
his  fiidier,  vvith  w  hom  he  residc'd  tiil  he  had 
attained  the  a;>e  of'  fiirty,  when  he  was  called 
forth  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  (’yaxare.s, 
by  whom  hr  was  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  ;>ledes  and  Pei>i,ins.  This  led  to  the  es- 
tahiishment  of  that  vast  empire,  of  which  he 
was  the  foimder,  and  which  he  en'cted  u|K>n 
principles  of  so  imieh  wisdom,  that  itexisft'il 
in  sfdte  of  the  weakne.ss  and  the  wicktalness 
of  his  succe.ssors,  for  ti  period  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  In  this  sketch  w**  shtdl  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  fidlow  the  hero  in  all  his  contests. — 
In  every  instance,  w  here  valor  and  wisdom 
were  reipiired,  he  was  found  pos.sessed  of  all 
those  tpialitics  that  can  n'laler  a  man  and  a 
prince  truly  irreat.  After  a  si;:nal  victory  oh- 
tainerl  by  Cyrus  over  the  As.syrians,  aided  by 
< 'nesu.s,  a  yomifr  princess  of  ex(]uisite  beauty 
was  found  amon<r  the  prisoners  of  war,  and 
in  the  divisimi  of  the  spoil  she  was  reserved 
for  (A  rus.  Her  name  w'as  Panthea,  the  wili* 
of  Altrailates,  kiiiff  of  Susiana.  I’imiu  the 
refiort  made  to  Cyrus  of  her  extniordinary 

I. M-auty,  he  refused  to  see  her;  feariii",  as  he 
sjiid,  that  such  an  ohji'ct  mi;rht  enjra<re  his 
tifii'ction  more  than  he  desired,  and  divt'rt 
him  from  the  ])rosecutiou  of  the  real  design 
which  lie  had  in  view. 

Wh«‘U  he  had  dethroned  the  Lydian  king, 
he  completeil  the  reduction  of  ail  Lesser 
Asia  and  Syria,  and  then  turning  his  arms 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  invested  Bah- 
ylon,  which  he  took  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  great  and 
powerful  monarchy,  B.  C.  .'S.'IH. 

The  ilestruction  of  Babylon  forms  a  very 
interesting  event  both  in  jirotime  and  sacred 
history;  and,  more  jmrtieularly,  in  its  refer- 
♦■nce  to  the  predictions  of  Scripture  and  the 
subsequent  .state  of  the  Jew.s.  I.saiali,  w  ho 
began  to  deliver  his  predictions  in  the  year 

II.  C.  757,  and  w  ho  was  jmt  to  deatli  B.  C. 
iKIfJ;  and  Jeremiah,  who  died  alwut  the  year 
II.  C.  577,  expiTssly  foretold  the  destruction 
of  this  city,  together  with  siwend  circum¬ 
stances  that  iUtended  it,  and  that  marked  it 
as  a  very  imjiortaut  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Ifoth  these  jirophets  s|)eak  with  such 
assurance  of  its  destruction,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  would  Ik;  brought  about,  that 
they  seem  to  descrilie  a  future  event  as  if  it 
had  already  occuiTed,and  they  had  In'en  w  it¬ 
nesses  of  the  cata.strophe. 

Cyrus,  who  was  the  destined  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  and  w  ho  transferred  the  enijiirc 


from  the  Btihylonians  to  the  !Vl*xh‘s  and  Per¬ 
sians,  was  foretoki  by  nanu;  alnive  an  hun- 
dreil  years  iK'fore  he  was  Ixirn.  The  time  of 
the  reduction  of  Babylon  was  sjiecitically 
marked  out  by  the  jirojihet  .len'tiiiah.  The 
facts  agreeing  w  ith  these  prophecie.s,  are  «•- 
lated  by  no  less  historians  than  Herodotus 
and  .Xenophon;  and  I.saiali  lived  above  two 
hundmi  and  fifly  y<:ars  liefon;  Herodotus, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  and  fitly  lM*f(>n; 
Xenophon ;  and  Jeremiah  lived  alMive  one 
hundred  and  fitly  yeai-s  iMifore  the  one,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fitly  hefon*  the  <»Jher. 
As  (  Vrus  took  Babylon  in  the  year  B.  C.  5.1;^, 
Isaiah  delivered  his  prophecies  at  least  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  iM'tiire  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  and  Jeremiah  sent  his  prophecie.s 
conceniing  Bahylon,to  Babylon  by  the  hands 
of  Seraiah,  ‘in  the  forty-fiiurth  year  of  the 
reigw  Zedekiah,’  Jer.  li.  5!*,  which  was 
fifly-six  yeait- And'ore  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
for  the  tburfh  of  /eiU'kiah  coincides 

w  ith  the  year  .5iM  B.<1.  'JXiat  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  was  c/miple*?  and  final,  is  no  less 
expressly  fori'told  and  mir*iaely»dtfScrilK*d 
than  other  circumstanci#  atteuiRug  this  event. 

Afler  Cyrus  had  sc'ttled  liis  afiinrs  at  Bab¬ 
ylon,  he  went  into  Persia  to  make  r  visit  to 
ins  jvirent.s  who  wen*  .still  living;  audsn  his 
way  thither  through  .Media,  he  then*  married 
the  daughter  of  Cva.xan*s,  calleil  In  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Darius  the  >lede,  having  with  her  as  a 
dow  ry  the  kimrdom  of  .Media  in  n*version, 
and  then  w  ith  his  wife  went  to  Babylon. — 
He  now,  viz.  in  the  year  .Y’lli  B.  issued  an 
edict,  which  has  given  celebrity  to  his  j^mi*, 
permitting  such  of  the  Jews  as  wen*  n'niain- 
itig  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  n*turn 
to  Jerusalem  and  rahniid  their  temple.  This 
slecree  was  (*ei'taiulv  ohtainerl  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  prophet  Danjel,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  high!y,liuned  for  his  v\  isilom  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  in  a  licentious  and  truly  infamous 
comt.  In  Daniel,  Cyrus  .S4‘e<ns  to  have  pla- 
eed  the  highest  degree  of  cowfiden(*e,  which 
tlie  ](ro|ihet  turned  to  the  advantage  of  his 
oppres.sed  comitrytnen.  ri'om  coucinTing 
testimony,  he  no  doubt  jiointed  out  to  the 
jirince  the  |)ro|thecies  oi‘  Isaiah,  in  which 
liimself  WJis  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of 
heaven,  as  destined  fiir  the  most  impoj’tant 
jiurposes;  as  designated  to  Ik:  a  great -con¬ 
queror  tmd  the  reston'r  ot‘  the  Jew.s  to  their 
native  land.  'The  learned  Pridewux  \»tlt*rs 
many  n'lisons  that  might  have  concurn*d  to 
Induce  the  coiKpieror  to  comply  with  tiie  ur- 
rent  solicitations  of  the  pn>ph<*t,  his  Il  iend 
and  principal  minUter.  'IMiough  Cyrus  was 
Ikii  ii  and  brought  up  asanldolat«*r,  the  inter¬ 
position  of  jirovideiice  must  occasionally 
have  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  whi(*li 
Daniel  seems  to  have  ^inverted  to  the  Ix'st 
t*nds. 

He  speaks  in  his  decree  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Isru*!  ;  he  was  too  w  ise  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  gixls  which  his  countrymen  and 
the  world  in  gi'iieral  were*  acenstomed  to 
worship,  and  was  proludily  too  much  **nlight- 
ened  to  n*fer  the  passing  events  of  life,  and 
the  revolutions  of  empires,  to  w  hat  the  igno¬ 
rant  would  denomiiiiite  chance.  He  had 
heard  of  the  hand  w  riting oti  the  wall,  which 
none  hut  Daniel  could  explain  ;  and  In*  only, 
according  to  his  own  ]irofes.sion,  hy  the  in- 
teqKisition  of  his  (hxl.  He  laid  Imh^ii  inform- 
»‘d  of  the  deliv(*rance  of  tlu*  same  excelleiU 
man  from  the  lion’s  jaws,  and  he  might  he 
almost,  if  not  altogether  |M*rsuaded,  that  the 
(JcmI  of  Israel  was  the  CimI  that  had  made 
him  ‘  king  of  the  w  hole  world.’ 

Cyrus  not  only  |M*mitted  and  <*iicouraged. 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country,  hut 
readily  restored  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  fur¬ 
niture  which  Nebuchadtiezzar  had  brought 
from  Jeru.saleiu,  and  deposited  i.n  the  tenqde 
of  Baal.  Having  e.stahlished  his  em|>ire, 
whicii  w'lLS  hounded  on  the  east  hy  the  river 
Indus,  on  the  north  hy  the  CtLspian  tind  Ktix- 
ine  sea.s,  on  the  wt'st  by  the  Algean  si*a,  and 
on  the  .south  by  Kthiopia  and  the  sea  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  upon  a  fiiundation  not  easily'  shaken  ;  he 
fi.ved  his  n  sideiice  in  the  luitlst  of  all  tliesi* 
(*ountries,  s|M‘nding  generally  .s<>ven  months 
of  the  year  at  Baby  Ion,  in  the  w  inter  season, 
on  account  of  the  warmth  of  that  climate; 
three  months  at  Su.sa,  in  tlie  spring  of  the 
year,  and  two  iiMHiths  at  Echatana,  during 
the  heat  of  tlie  suninii*r.  J^even  years  lK*ing 
sjient  in  a  state  of  train piillity,  as  he  was 
equally  Ix-loved  by  his  own  natural  subjects, 
and  hy  those  of  the  con(|uered  nations,  he 
returned  into  Peraia,  w  hich  was  the  si'venth 
time  from  his  acce.s.sion  to  the  w  hole  mon¬ 
archy.  At  this  time  he  wils  aliout  seventy 
years  of  age,  thirty  of  which  had  ela|)sed 
since  his  having  la'cn  firet  made  genend  of 


the  Persian  forces  and  fioni  the  caplnn;  of 
Bahyloii,  and  seven  from  hks  iH-ginniiig  to 
reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cya.xares.  His 
life  had  tM.*en  uniformly  soln-r  and  tem|M;rate, 
and  he  therefore  enjoy  ed  to  the  last  a  vigor¬ 
ous  state  id’  In'alth.  When  he  |>erceiv(*it 
that  the  time  of  his  death  was  draw  ing  near, 
he  ordered  hts  childi-en  and  the  chief  otlicers 
of  the  .state  to  lie  assenihled  near  him  ;  tmd 
alter  having  thanked  the  gfwls  flir  all  Oielr 
favors  to  him  during  the  course  of  his  lit**, 
and  iniplon**!  similur  protection  and  favor  on 
Ix'lialf  of  his  children,  his  c*)untry ,  and  his 
friends,  he  d«“clared  his  eld**^t  .son,  (  ’arnhy- 
.scs,  his  succes.sor;  and  left  the  other,  who.*se 
naiH**  was  'I'aiuuixares,  .several  very  **oiisid- 
erahle  governments.  I  le  gave  them  both  **.x- 
cellent  iw.struction.s,  and  repr**sent**d  to  them 
that  the  mean  .stn*ngth  and  siqqiort  *if  the 
throne  w**re  neither  tin*  viLst  I'xteut  of  c*iun- 
tries,  nor  tin*  nunih**r  of  forces,  nor  iuiun'ii.s** 
ricln*s,  hut  a  due  respect  for  the  gixl.s,  a  goo<l 
uiiderstaniling  het«**«*n  brethren,  and  the  art 
of  acipiiriug  and  pn-sorving  true  and  faithful 
friends.  After  having  giv**n  his  hand  to  Ik* 
ki.s.sed  hy  all  w  ho  were  pn«s**nt,  finding  him¬ 
self  at  the  point  of  d«*ath,  he*dd**d  tin’s*;  last 
w*mls:  ‘A<li**ii,  dear  cliildn^iii.  nifiy  your 
liv**s  Ik*  happy;  carry  my  last  rememhrain*** 
to  your  niotin'r.  .\nd  for  you,  my  Jiiithful 
friends,  as  w«*ll  alisent  as  pres**nt,  r,'***iv*;this 
last  tiir<*well,  and  may  you  live  in  iK-ace!’ — 
Having  closed  his  address.  In*  cov**ri*d  his 
tin*e,  aiw!  *lii*d,  according  to  Xenoplnm,  at 
tin*  ag<*e»f  s<*venty.  H«*  was  huri**d  at  Pi.sa- 
garda,  anil  lH^  monument  was  to  Ik;  s*‘en  in 
tin*  time  of  .\lc\and**r  the  Great. 

(’yrus,  says  .\l  Rollin,  may  Ik;  justly  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  v  is('-«t  conqueror,  and  tin*  most 
iiccom|)lisln*d  prince,  w  h»se  name  *>c*-urs  in 
profane  history.  He  [(ossessi**!  all  th**  qual¬ 
ities  requisite  to  form  a  gr*'at  vnin  ;  wisilom,' 
moderation,  courag**,  n-Tagnar.iimity,  nohle 
s**ntiai*‘nfs,  a  wond<*rful  shility  in  managing 
nii'ii’s  t**m|K‘rs  and  gaining  th**lr  atli'ctions  ; 
a  tlionnigh  knowl***lg**  **f  all  the  hranchi’sof 
tin*  iuilitaiy  art,  ?is  far  as  that  age  hail  carrii*d 
it;  a  vast  exti'iit  of  genius  and  ca|)acity  fitr 
forming,  and  an  eqmil  st*‘adin**ss  arid  pru- 
di*nce  fiir  *'y«*cuting  the  gr**ntest  prf>j**ct.s. — 
.\.s  real  merit  was  the  fiiundation  and  sup|iort 
of  his  governmetit,  heaftt*ctt*dnoself-im|)ort- 
anc*;  ami  haughtiness  of  demeanivir,  hut 
stnive  to  rainh'r  hituself  affable  atid  eitsy  of 
ai*c**.ss;  ainl  he  was  anqily  conqK  nsate*!  1% 
the  cordial  aft<*ction  and  ri*sjK***t  of  his  jico- 
pl**.  I  le  vas  ^K*lovi*d,  and  had  many  friends 
ii**cause  his  s**i*timcnts  wor**  kind  and  lilK*ral, 
and  he  was  fiieirlly  in  his  dis|Kisition  un*l 
coiuluct.  Cic**^^  <>hs**rv**s,  (Lib.  I.  «*pist.  ii. 
ad  iii.  lrntrt*mk  that  »lufn»g  the  w  hole  tim**  *>f 
(  ’yrus’s  gov*i  iim«*Rr,  he  was  n«*ver  hi*ard  to 
.s(K'ak  oni*  rough  nr  angTv  word;  and  this 
siiowed  a  very  singular  degr****  of  s<*lf-coni- 
mati*l.  It  was  his  invariahh*  fK*rsutLsion,  that 
all  his  pur[M>s**s  anil  laln^rs  should  tend  to  th** 
ha|)pin**ss  of  his  (leoplf.  Whilst  he  was  one 
day  discoursing  with  his  courti**rs  n|K*n  the 
duties  <if  a  king,  h*;  ohserv**d  tlait  a  prince 
ought  hi  cvinsider  hims*‘lf  as  a  sh**plierd  ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  vigilanc**, 
care,  and  giMKhi**ss.  Many  gr**at  and  gixMl 
characters  have  he**n  fbrmed  hy  adversity 
and  affticti*!!! ;  hlit  ( 'yrirs  was  gi-eat  and  g*KMl  j 
without  this  kind  of  disciplhi**.  He  hims'*lt’ 
informs  us,  that  ilnriiig  the  whole  course  of"' 
his  life,  th*;  happin**.ss  of  it  was  nev**r  inter- 
riqiti**!  by  any  unfoitunat**  accident,  and  that 
in  all  his  di*signs  the  suc****ss  had  answered 
his  utmost  e.\|K*ctati*ins.  He  a*lds,  how**v**r, 
that  in  th**  midst  *if  his  uninterrupt**d  pros¬ 
perity,  h**  still  r**s<Tved  in  his  heart  a  .secr**t 
t**ar,  proce**ding  thiin  th**  clumges  and  mis- 
li*rtuu**s  that  might  happen ;  and  this  prud*‘nt 
fear  wtis  not  only  a  preservativ**  against  in- 
.sok'iice,  liiitev***  agtiinst  iutem|K*rat**  joy.s.— 
.Vs  tilth*-  luiturt*  and  rmitives  of  his  warsaml 
victories,  M.  Rollin  considers  Cyrus  as  hav*-^ 
ing  mtiintained  a  very  ilitleri-nt  **haracti*- 
from  those  conquerors  who  w**r**  inthi*“nc**d 
hy  amhltiiin  iuid  avarice,  and  who  are  charg**- 
ahle  with  violeuc**  and  inju.stice,  Vlthough 
(’yrus  was  not  in  *‘v<*ry  r**siK*ct  justifiahl**, 
V**t  h*;  rev**ren«*e*l  the  Itiws,  and  w*“ll  knew 
that  there  an*  unjust  wars,  which  lM*ing  iin- 
d**rtak**n  w  ithout  just  foundation,  rerid**r  the 
fK*rson  concern**d  in  **xcifmg  and  producing 
them,  ac<*outitahle  for  the  1i1o*k1  that  he  sh«*d.s. 
('yrus’s  c*inqu*;sts  wen*  the  con.s***(uenc«*s  of 
the  victori*;s  he  olitaingd  over  Cnesu.s,  king! 
of  Lyilia,  w  ho  was  mu.st**r  of  th«*  greatest 
[lart  of  L**s.s**r  Asia,  and  over  th**  king  of 
Bahylon,  who  was  master  of  all  r|i|H*r  Asia, 
and  many  other  countries;  fsith  which  prin- 
c**s  were  the  aggn*s.s<irs.  With  giKsI  o**ca- 
sion,  therefor*',  is  t’yru.s  n*jin*.s«;nt***l  as  *>we. 


of  the  gn*ati*st  prin*;es  recorded  in i  hisniry  ; 
and  his  reign  justly  pnqKised  k  the  iikkIcI  of 
a  |K*rtect  gov**rnni**nt,  wJH*'fcit  would  not  U*, 
unl**ss  justi**e  htid  lK***iitiie  ba*ns  un*l  fiiun*i- 
atioM  *if  it. — [l^laWs  Vniv.  Biog. 

A  R  I  S  t  I  II  K  S, 

.'Vristides,  for  his  strict  integrity  .siirnarn- 
ed  the  Just,  Wiistheson  of  Lysiiriacli*us,  ami 
*lesc**Rde*l  from  one  of  the  iimst  hofiorahle 
fainili*.*s  of  .\thens.  He  was  one*if  the  ten 
generals  of  the  Athenians,  when  th**y  fought 
with  the  Persians  at  Marathon.  .Vccording 
to  the  usual  arrangetnent,  the  command  of 
the  army  was  h>:l*|  hy  each  of  the  general.s, 
in  r*itntiun,  fiir  wie  ihiy.  But  Arisii*les,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  tliswfvuntages  of  such  a  change 
of  c**mtuanders,firevaile*l  on  his  colleagues 
each  to  give  up  his  *lay  to  Milikules;  »n*l  to 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  must  lie  a.'soriLeil 
the  victory  of  the  Cfreek.s.  The  year  ensu¬ 
ing,  he  wa.s  archon,  ami,  in  this  office,  e»i- 
joyed  so  universal  a  (lopularity,  that  3ie 
tlitTehy  e.xcite*!  the  jeahiiisy  of  T'hemisto- 
cl*;s.  This  ambitious  man,  n*A  daring  openly 
to  attaok  his  rival,  contrive*!  tn«prea«l  a  re- 
|K*rt,  that  A.  was  aiming  at  a  kiiui  of  sov**- 
reignty,  and  at  la.st  suceee*led  in  procuring 
his  hanishiMenr,  hy  the  ostracism.  It  is  sai*l, 
that  a  rustic  I'itizen,  who  hn|qK;n***i  to  stand 
n*‘ar  .V.  in  the  public  assembly  which  decreed 
his  hnnishment,  turneil  to  him,  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  ami  ask*.*d  him  to 
write  the  name  of  .Vristides  U|ion  the  shell 
with  which  he  was  going  to  vote.  '‘Was 
Aristhles  injure*!  thee.-^  inquired  he.  ■‘Nov’ 
answered  the  v*iter  ;  ‘  hut  I  am  tired  **#'  hear¬ 
ing  him  call*al  theJa*/.”  A.  wrote  histiame, 
ami  r**tnrneil  the  shell  in  silence  to  tfce  v**ter. 
He  l*>ft  the  city,  with  pnQ  ers  for  its  •weltim*. 
Three  yctirs  after,  when  XiT.xcs  inva*ie*l 
(Jreecc  with  a  large  Miiiy,  the  Athenians 
hastened  to  recall  a  citizen  to  ^Iniwi  they 
hiokeil  firr  aid  in  this  cmergem'y.  Forget¬ 
ting  every  thitig  hut  the  good  *if  iris  country, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Greek 
fleet  was  surroundeil,  at  Salamis,  by  the 
Persian.s,  he  hastened  thither  wifti  all  Sfeeil, 
to  warn  Themistocles  of  the  danger  which 
threaten*;*l  him.  Touched  (ly  Ins  generos¬ 
ity,  ThemisCoi-les  a*lmitt**d  him  at  once  to 
his  confi*leiK'e,  telling  hiiTi  that  the  raport 
hn*l  been  pfT.-posely  sprea*!  by  himself,  to 
prevent  the  separatmn  of  the  Grecian  fleet. 
He  also  inviti*d  hic,i  to  *«sist  in  the  counefl 
of  w'ar,  and,  having  dtAermflued  on  hattl«i. 
|Hist(‘<i  him -on  the  little  Islaird  of  Psyttalia. 
where  those,  wh*isc  shijis  w  ere  sunk  during 
the  engagement,  foiinil  n*fuge.  In  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Platie.'i,  .V.  cni:imande*l  the  Athenian.**, 
and  hatl  n  great  share  in  the  merit  of  the 
vicUiry.  It  is  thought  that  he  whs  again  ar¬ 
chon  the  year  fullowing,  and  tfiat,  during 
this  time,  he  procured  the  passage  of  tlxj 
law  hy  which  the  common  |H*0|ile  were  ad- 
mitte*!  to  all  public  offices,  even  that  of  ar¬ 
chon.  On  fwie  (K*ca.sioB,  w  he*  Tkemi.-itoclt;s 
annoiiricetl  Vhat  he  had  formed  •«  project  of 
great  imf»ovti«ice  to  the  state, bnt  which  he 
coid<l  not  Riake  known  in  a  ptdilic  assembly, 
the  people  afipoinu**!  .V.  to  ewnfer  with  him 
on  the  5adijc*;t.  'I’ke  project  was  ^l  set  fire 
to  tin’  combine*!  fl*;ct  *if  the  (xreck.**,  which 
was  tfien  lying  in  a  ne^hlKit«irig  ^lort,  ami 
therehy  to  s**cure  to  the  .Vtht'Wians  the  s.w- 
ereignty  of  the  sea.  .V.'rettirocd  to  the  |m'*i- 
|ile,  ami  t*il<l  them  Vliat  nothing  couhl  he 
more  a*lvaatageou.s,  hut,  at  tke  "Siime  tim*v, 
nothing  more  unju.'-t,  tlian  tfce  phm  *)f  Thtr 
mistocles.  The  plan  w  as  nt  ernre  rejecte*!. 
T*j  *l*;fray  the  exp**nsc.s<if  tlK;  Persiati  war, 
he  p**rsuail*»<l  the  Gre*4{s  to  impose  a  tax, 
which  .should  Ive  pjiid  int<i  the  hands  of  m 
officer  appo'mte*!  by  the  stTttes  TMllectivpIy, 
ami  deposited  at  Dclo.**.  The  implicit  coir 
fidence  which  was  felt  in  his  integrity  ap- 
peare*(  in  their  intrusting  him  with  the  uflico 
of  apportifirung  the  contrihuniWi,— an  office 
which  lie  cx**cut<'*l  with  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ho  *li*;*l  at  a  vefy  advanocA  a^e,  ami, 
what  Mo.st  strikingly  evinces  ^is  Ritegrity 
and  disintereste*ln**.'*.s,  so  jioorthnlhp  was 
hurie*l  at  the  pulific  c.tfKSis*'.  He  left  two 
daughters,  who  ri*ceive*l  dowries  fr*«ii  the 
state,  aiul  a  strti,  who  w  tis  fWesente*!  with  1(X) 
silver  mime  and  a  trai-t  of  wtxni-laa*!.— - 
[  Knrydopfpdist  ^imericatut. 

A  R  I  S  T  1  II  •  S  iC.  X  I  V  X  . 

Aristides  ..EliCS,  "a  famoMs  ThetoricrMri, 
born  A.  D.  12>,  in  BWhynia,  and  alter  trav¬ 
elling  .some  time,  settle*!  at  Smyrna;  wliicH 
city  having  lieefi  *iestfoyed  by  an  *Hirt)iquakes 
he,  hy  liis  influence  with  the  emperoc  Aiito* 
tiHiusi,  ciMAMni  Ic  t«A  lie  reUiik.^f/Atdk 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


Animal:!. 

We  are  now  come  to  coiis'uler  tlie  last, 
the  noblest,  and  tlio  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  creation  ;  the  creatures  for  whom  tliis 
earth  was  entirely  formeil,  and  for  whose 
repast  or  use  the  w  liole  of  its  niiintclhgent 
productions  appear  to  have  been  Inonght 
lorth  ;  tliese  are  the  animated  tenants  of 
our  globe. 

When  we  compare  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  together,  each  in  their  most  perfect  state, 
nothing  can  he  easier  than  to  distinguish 
them.  The  plant  is  confined  to  a  particular 
spot,  and  exhibits  no  mark  of  consciousness 
or  intelligence  :  the  aiiiinal,  on  the  contrary, 
can  remove  at  pleasure  from  one  place  to 
another,  is  possessed  ot'coiisidoiisness,  and  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence,  lint  on  a|>- 
proachmg  the  contiguous  extremities  ol 
theuniiiial  and  vegetable  kingdom,  these 
diireienees  gradnaliy  disappear,  the  objects 
acijiiire  a  great  degree  of  reseinhiance,  and 
at  last  approach  each  other  so  nearly,  that  it 
iswaicelv  jiossihle  to  decide  w hctlier  some 
of  those  species,  which  an^  situated  on  the 
very  iKoiiidary,  belong  to  the  animal  or  the 
vegetable  kingilom.  Indeed  we  find  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms  so 
closely  connected,  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
that  ‘here  is  no  possibility  of  linding  a  dis¬ 
junction  in  any  part,  nor  saying  with  preci¬ 
sion  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  be¬ 
gins,  so  marly  do  they  approach  each  other 
in  the  extremities  of' each  class. 

'J'he  te*rm  animal,  in  a  general  sense,  is 
n|)plied  to  every  thing  that  is  supposed  to 
he  alive  to  the  sensation  of  pain  and  plea¬ 
sure.  I  nder  the  nariieof  animal,  therefine, 
are  inchnled  men,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes, 
rofitiles,  insects.  Amimal  literally  means  a 
h'l’ing  f/iuig ;  hut  plants  live,  l.inna  ns  has 
formed  a  climax  oi'  the  grand  de|iai  tnient  of 
creation,  t^tones  groW ;  vegetables  grow 
and  live  :  aniinals  grow,  live,  and  feel. 

V  arious  are  the  corporeal  forms,  and  great 
are  the  piH-nliarities  of  origirnition  of’  the 
«htl',*reiu  animals  w  hich  inlialiit  the  globe  ; 
and  eipially  \arioiis  are  their  intelleetmd 
powers ;  heg'imiing  w  ith  man,  w  ho  forms 
the  highest  liiik  in  the  chain,  and  ilescmid- 
iiig  by  an  almost  iinperccjitihle  diminiition  of 
mental  powers,  tlirongli  an  inmiinerahle  se¬ 
ries  of  existences,  and  ending  at  last  in  mere 
animation  alone,  w  iiii  a  seeming  privation  of 
all  menial  perception  whatever. 

As  an  animal,  man  is  strikingly  distin- 
gnisliahle  from  the  rest  of  the  ereatiires  of 
theearili,  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  einjiloys  the  productions  of  nature 
for  his  accommodation  and  comfort,  lie 
is  al^o  particularly  distingnisliahio  liy  the 
originality  oi  his  ideas.  Instincts,  in  com- 
inon  with  brutes,  make  up  a  part  <d' his 
character;  hut  he  is  jiriiicipally  the  creature 
of  experience  and  reflection.  When  an  in¬ 
fant  comes  into  the  world,  it  is  tiie  most 
helpless  of  all  creatures  ;  no  danger  alarms 
it,  nor  can  it  make  the  smallest  e'lort  to 
|ireser\e  itself. — A  tiger  m::y  approach  it 
without  occasioning  terror:  nor  wcnild  it  at¬ 
tempt  to  screen  itscii  vvheri  the  lion’s  monili 
is  open  to  devour  it.  The  voice  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  is  not  understood  tiir  many  weeks; 
audit  is  hut  liy  slow’  degrees  that  it  acipiires 
knowledge,  in  oonseipience  <d'the  gradual 
developeinent  of  its  reasoning  faculties;  lint 
us  its  progress  is  more*  slow,  so  its  iilii- 
inate  uttainnients  are  proportionally  greater 
tiian  that  of  other  anini’ils.  'I'he  ehieken, 
w  ithin  the  first  eight  davs  of  its  life,  seems 
to  have  made  nearly  the  whole  ineiital  ac¬ 
quirements  it  is  ever  eapahb?  of  attaining  ; 
hilt  no  period  of  human  life  can  lie  assign¬ 
ed  when  the  mental  progress  id' man  is  at  a 
stand.  Man  alone  is  aide  to  form  an  idea 
of  an  abstract  proposition,  or  to  reason  n- 
hoiit  distant  occurrences,  lie  alone  can  reas¬ 
on  from  consequences  to  remote  causes,  and 
from  the  creature  trace  an  idea  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  A  sense  of  religion,  then,  is  the  elia- 
racteristic  |>ecii1iarity  w  hich  ilccisi  vely  marks 
a  Ki'purutiun  lietwecii  man  and  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

Jlut  as  the  iinderstandiiig  of  man,  and  the 
structure  of  his  frame,  will  occupy  the  flil- 
lowing  sections,  we  will  in  this  coniine 
ourstdves  to  a  view  of  the  other  parts  of 
animated  nature. 

Animals,  like  vegetables,  difler  in  their 
sizes  and  jiowers,  with  respect  to  the  place  | 
of  their  grow  th.  'Fliose  produced  in  a  dry 
sunny  soil,  are  strong  ami  vigorous,  thoiigji 
not  hixiiriaiit :  those  again  produced  in  a 
warm  and  moist  climate  are  luxuriant  and 
tender,  and  mueh  larger  than  tliiise  jirodnc- 
ed  in  other  countries ;  as  in  the  internal 
parts  of  South  America  and  Africa,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  former  place,  w  here  the  earth¬ 
worm  is  m.-ar  a  yard  long  and  an  inch  thick  ; 
the  serpents  sometimes  forty  feet  in  length  ; 
the  hats  as  large  as  rabbits ;  toads  bigger 
than  ducks:  ami  the  spider  equal  in  size  to 
the  English  sparrow.  Hut  in  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  animals  are  scarce; 
and  what  few  there  are,  except  the  hear 


are  nut  above  half  the  size  of  those  iu  the 
temperate  zone. 

Animals  are  also  found  to  vary  considera¬ 
bly  according  to  their  liiod  or  climate  ;  and 
there  are  hut  i'cw  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
(and  these  are  they  that  are  the  most  useful) 
w  hich  are  found  capable  of  attending  man  in 
his  jiercgrinution  over  the  globe.  In  unculti¬ 
vated  nature,  the  animal  kingdom  exceeds 
the  Vfgetuhie  ;  hut,  in  a  state  of  iniprove- 
ineiit,  tlio  interest  of  man  so  directs  it,  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom  should  gain  the  as¬ 
cendancy  ;  for,  on  a  review  of  the  aiiinial 
and  vegetable  world,  we  find  hut  few  ani¬ 
mals  which  arc  intrinsically  serviceable  to 
man  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  numbers  of 
them  arc  noxious  to  his  food,  and  iiiveterute 
enemies  to  his  iiiCcrcst.  Hut  uniotig  tlie  ve¬ 
getable  world,  very  few  are  noxious;  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  yield  either 
food,  or  inedieine,  or  some  other  valuable 
articles.  Therefore,  it  always  has,  and  will 
remain  to  he,  the  interest  of  man,  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  niimher  of  animals,  and  increase 
that  of  vegetables;  and  in  assistance  to  Ids 
endeuvoiiis,  1‘rovideiice  has  wisely  ordered 
it  that  one  aniiiiul  shall  subsist  on  another ; 
for  were  they  to  iive  entirely  on  vegetuhles, 
myriads  would  soon  hecuoie  extinct  lor 
want  of  support. 

The  nnmher  of  animals,  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  serv  ieeahle  to  man,  (exclusive  of 
the  smaller,  among  the  birds  and  li.shes, 
wliieli  serve  for  food)  tioes  nut  extend  to 
one  liiindred ;  w  hile  we  are  ueqiiuiuted 
with  no  less  than  twenty  thniisnnd  ;  and 
even  this  miinher  eom|irehends  hut  a 
small  portion  of  animated  iiatu|:e.  Not  only 
the  earth,  air,  and  sea,  teem  with  myriads 
oflivinir  creatures,  hut  also  every  vegetable, 
each  s  *  gle  loaf,  is  covered  with  an  endless 
niimher  of  iiiliahitaiits,  whose  various  forms, 
and  projiertits  have  aflbrded  matter  of 
astonishment  to  the  nilcrcscojiic  observer. 

Animals  are  nourished  by  food,  taken  in 
at  the  mouth,  digested  iu  the  stomach,  and 
thence  by  lit  vessels,  distributed  over  the 
whole  body  ;  hilt  by  the  process  by  which 
I  he  various  vegetehle  productions,  which 
form  tlie  food  of  u  large  portion  of  animals 
is  converted  into  parj^  of  the  animal,  we  are 
totally  ignorant.  That  this  change  does 
take  place  we  know,  hut  in  what  manner 
we  know  not  any  more  than  the  animals 
themselves  do,  whose  natural  organs  per- 
liirm  unknow  n  to  them  the  functions  that 
are  necessary  for  producing  these  changes. 

The  greatest  part  of  animals  htve  live 
spnse.s,  viz.  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  task¬ 
ing  and  feeling.  These,  and  the  way  of' 
nourishment  of  animals,  wc  shall  mure  par¬ 
ticularly  consider,  as  they  arc  coiiinioii  to 
man  w  itii  beasts,  in  the  tollowing  section. 
f  Animals  are  generally  divided  into  male 
and  female,  and  are  culled  hcrmapliiudites, 
as  the  earth-worm,  and  sonne  others.  With 
regard  to  their  manner  of  |>ropagation,  they 
are  divided  into  uviparovs,  liringing  forth 
eggs;  and  viviparous,  bringing  forth  their 
young  alive. 

l.innn'iis  divides  animals  according  to 
their  internal  strneuire.  Some  have  the 
heart  with  two  ventricles,  and  hot,  red 
blood:  V  iz.  (.iiiadriipeds  and  birds;  others 
have  the  heart  with  one  ventricle,  and  cold, 
red  blood,  viz.  Ampliiliia  and  fishes:  the 
tinin«;r  being  furnished  w  ith  lungs,  and  the 
fishes  witli  gills.  Some  have  the  heart 
with  one  ventricle,  and  cold,  white  serum, 
viz.  Insects  and  worms  ;  the  former  hciinr 
lurnished  w iih  feelers,  and  the  latter  with 
holders.  All  ipiadnipeds,wliicli  have  tents, 
arc  distinguished  by  their  teeth.  These 
liu'iii  the  following  seven  orders  ;  I'he  I'ri- 
inati's  or  I’rineipals,  which  have  four  rntf- 
ing  teeth  in  eucli  jaw  ;  the  Hriita*  or  Hrntes, 
wliieli  have  no  cutting  teeth  ;  the  Fenr  or 
Wild  Heasts,  wliieli  have  generally  six  cut¬ 
ting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  the  Glires,  or  Dor¬ 
mice,  w  hich  have  two  cutting  teeth  both  a- 
hove  and  helow ;  the  I’ecora,  or  Cattle, 
which  liave  no  cutting  teeth  above,  and  six 
or  eiglit  helow  ;  the  Hulluae,  or  Heasts,  jno- 
perly  so  called,  w  ith  the  fore  teeth  hhint ; 
and  the  Cata*,  or  those  of  the  VV’hale  kind, 
w  hieli  have  curt  i  hi  ui  no  us  teeth.  This  is  tlie 
brief  outline  of  this  celebrated  naturalist’s 
arrangement,  the  nuiiies  of  the  diflereiit  ani¬ 
mals,  and  their  respective  classes,  oeeii|»y 
no  less  than  two  large  octavo  volumes ;  hut 
the  natural  ilixisioii  of  animated  nature  is 
iiniversullj’  allowed  to  he  the  five  following 
classes  ;  Huadriqieds,  birds,  fishes  insects, 
and  am)diihioiis  animals  ;  though  it  must  Im' 
conA  ssed  tliat  this  distribution  is  not  exactly 
(lefnied  Ity  nature ;  as  there  are  many  ani¬ 
mals  w  lu’se  forms  and  qualities  render  it 
(liflienlt  torediire  them  to  any  one  of  these 
classes. — [ }  oung  ,Vajf's  Book  of  Knowledge. 

L  A  N  G  XJ  AGE. 

LxNQrAGE  jiroperly  signifies  the  expres¬ 
sion  or  enunciation  of  liiiman  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  by  means  of  the  articulate 
sounds  of  the  human  voice. 


Man,  of  all  animals,  only  is  possessed  of 
speech.  Mere  sound  is  indeed|the  sign  of 
what  is  pleasurable  or  painful,  and  it  is, 
for  that  reason,  common  to  most  other  ani¬ 
mals;  for,  in  this  manner,  do  they  signify 
their  feelings  to  each  other.  Hut  speech 
indicates  what  is  expedient  or  hurtful,  and, 
as  a  natural  cotise(|uetice,  what  is  just  or 
unjust.  It  is  therelure  given  to  man;  for 
a  sense  of  good  and  evil  is  peculiar  to  man 
alone. 

The  most  intellectual  of  the  brute  creation 
frequently  astonish  us  by  actions,  which  can 
proceed  only  from  the  power  of  intellect, 
similar  to  our  own  :  the  capacity  of  speech 
then,  is  the  criterion  of  distinction  Itetween 
mull  and  the  brute  creation.  Reason,  the 
capital  faculty  and  characteristic  of  niuti, 
would,  without  this  extensive  power  of 
cominunicatioii,  have  remained  in  inactivi¬ 
ty,  its  energies  unexcited,  and  its  faculties 
torpid.  The  origin  of  written  language  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity;  nor  has  this 
obscurity  been  much  lessened  by  the  erudi¬ 
tion  that  has  been  expended  in  the  attempts 
of  the  learned  to  remove  it.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  difi'erence  of  language  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  was  no  mure  than 
ditlerence  of  dialect  and  that  the  people  of 
Greece,  of  Ph«?iiicia,  and  of  Egypt,  mutual¬ 
ly  urfilerstooifeijeli  other.  The  oriental  ori- 
gii>-of  tlie  Latin  and  Greek,  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  adjj  now  Jed  ged  ;  and  to  these  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  dialects  have  an  ulfinity  ;  the  Aruhic, 
tiie  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Etiiiopic 
still  hear  the  most  strking  resemhlance  to 
the  Hebrew:  in  the  Welsh,  are  many  words 
analogous  to  it :  the  Celtic,  also,  has  dc- 
Vived  much  from  this  and  other  eastern 
languages.  The  Hebrew,  then,  if  we  judge 
from  these  remarkable  facts,  from  the  mode 
of  its  derivation  from  its  radicals,  or  from 
the  ’simplicity  of  its  structure,  must,  un- 
doUitedly,  he  considered  as  the  primitive  or 
puMint  langtingei 

An  emiuctit  linguist  of  the  present  day 
thinks  it  very  likely,  that  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  was  eomposed  of  monosyllables,  that 
each  liad  a  distinct  ideal  meaning,  and  only 
one  meaning;  as  ditterent  acceptations  of 
word  would  undoubtedly  arise,  either  from 
the  compounding  terms, or  when  there  were 
hut  few  words  iiithe  language,  using  them 
by  a  difierent  mode  of  pronunciation,  to 
express  a  variety  of  things.  W  here  this 
siiiqile  moiiosyllahic  language  prevaileil, 
(and  it  must  liave  prevailed  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,)  men  would  necessarily  liave 
simple  ideas,  and  corresponding  «impZicj/i/  of 
manners.  The  Chinese  language  is  exactly 
siicli  as  this  ;  and  the  Hebrew,  if  stripped  of 
its  vowel  points,  and  its  prefixes,  suftixiis, 
and  postfixes,  separated  from  their  comlii- 
nations,  so  that  they  might  stand  by  them¬ 
selves,  would  nearly  answer  to  this  cha¬ 
racter,  even  in  its  present  slate. — [.MitchelVs 
Encydopeedia. 

Migration  ok  R  i  r  d  s  . 

It  is  believed,  that  many  dift'erent  kinds  of 
birds aiiiiiially  pass  from  one  country  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  spend  the  summer  or  winter  where 
it  is  most  agreeable  to  them  :  and  that  even 
the  hinls  of  our  own  island  will  seek  the 
most  distant  southern  regions  of  Africa 
when  directed  by  a  jieciiliar  instinct  to 
leave  their  own  country.  It  has  long  been 
an  opinion  jiretty  geiierully  received,  that 
swallows  reside  during  the  winter  season  in 
the  warm  soiiihern  regions :  and  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son  pai  tieiilaly  relates  his  having  seen  them 
at  .Senegal,  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
this  country.  Hut  besides  the  swallow, 
Mr.  I’eiiiiant  enumerates  many  other  birds 
wliieli  migrate  from  Britain  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  and  are  then  to  he  found  in 
other  countries,  and  return  to  Britain. 

These  are  the  hooded  crow,  the  eiickoo» 
wryneck,  hoopoe,  grouse,  ring-doves,  tur¬ 
tle-doves,  the  stare,  thruslies,  chatterers, 
grosbeaks,  huntings,  finches,  larks,  fly- 
entchers  wagtails,  warblers,  nightingales, 
hlaek-eaps,  vvdiovv-wrens,  white-  ears, white- 
throats,  goat-suckers,  several  kinds  of  water¬ 
fowl,  such  as  herons,  curlews,  siii|ies  sand¬ 
pipers,  plovers,  oyster-catchers,  rails,  pliala- 
ropes,  grebes,  avosets,  aiika,  divers,  teni, 
(letrels,  mergansers,  sev  eral  sfieeies  of  ducks, 
and  oorvorants. — [.Mitchell's  Encyclopedia. 


INSECTS. 

«  I.  O  W  -WORM. 

There  arc  various  worms,  insects,  and 
fishes,  that  have  a  power  of  emitting,  per- 
hajis  of  secreting  spontaneou.sly,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  light.  The  subject  is  indeed 
a  curious  one.  Among  these  singular  an¬ 
imals,  the  glow- -worm  and  lantern-fly  are  the 
most  distinguished. 

’Pile  lampyris  nociiluca,  or  glow'- worm,  is 
a  highly  curious  and  interesting  animal.  It 


is  seen  during  the  summer  months,  as  late  a» 
the  close  of  August,  if  the  seasou  be  iiiild^ 
on  dry  banks,  about  woods,  pastures,  and 
hedgeways,  exhibiting,  as  soon  as  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  commences,  the  most  vivid 
and  beautiful  phosphoric  splendor,  in  form 
of  a  round  spot  of  considerable  size.  The 
animal  itsell)  which  is  the  female  insect, 
measures  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  of  a  dull  earthy  brown  color 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  beneath  more  or  less 
tinged  with  rose  color ;  with  the  two  or 
three  last  joints  ol'  the  body  of  a  pale  or 
whitish  sulphur-color.  It  is  from  these  parts 
that  the  phosphoric  light  above-mentioned 
proceeds,  which  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with 
a  very  slight  cast  of  green  :  the  body,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  thorax,  consists  of  ten  joints 
or  divisions.  The  larva,  pupa,  and  complete 
female  insect,  scarcely  differ  perceptibly 
from  each  other  in  general  appearance,  but 
the  pilosphoric  light  is  strongest  in  the  com¬ 
plete  animal.  'I  he  glow-worm  is  a  .slow- 
moving  insect,  and  in  its  manner  of  walking 
frcijuently  seems  to  drag  itself  on  by  starts 
or  slight  eff'urts  as  it  were.  The  male  is 
smaller  tlinii  tlie  female,  and  is  provided  both 
with  wings  and  wing-sheaths:  it  is  hut  rarely 
seen  ;  and  it  seems,  even  at  present,  not  very 
clearlj  letermiiied  whether  it  be  luminous 
or  III  The  general  idea  among  naturalists 
has  )  ;eii  that  it  is  not,  and  that  the  splendor 
exh.  iiteil  by  the  lemnie  in  this  species  is  or¬ 
dained  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
male.  This  circumstance  is  elegantly  ex¬ 
pressed  ill  some  beautiful  lines  ot  Mr,  Gil- 
liert  While,  in  his  History  of  Selhurne: 

‘  Tlie  chilling  uighl-dowii  fall ;  away,  retire ; 

For  see.  the  glow-worm  lights  her  am'rous  lire! 
'J'liiis.  ere  iilghl’s  veil  hail  half  obscur’d  ihe  sky, 

Tir  iinpalienl  dam.'cl  hung  licr  lamp  on  high: 

True  lo  ihe  signal,  by  love's  ineieor  led, 

Leandur  liasleii’d  lo  bis  Hero’s  bed.' 

Dr.  Dafwin  also,'ln  his  admired  poem  tlie 
Botanic  Garden,  commemorates  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  glovv*w'orm  among  other  phenom¬ 
ena  suppqjvcd  to  he  pro-.lliced  iilider  the  su- 
perinteiidance  of  the  nymphs  of  tire: 

‘  You  with  light  gas  Ihe  lamps  nocturnal  feed 
'I'hal  dance  and  glimmer  o'er  the  marshy  mead  j 
Shine  round  Caleiidtila  al  twilight  hours. 

And  !i[)  w  ith  silver  all  her  safl'roii  flowers  ; 

Warm  on  her  nios.sy  emu  h  the  radiant  worm, 

(Jiitird  from  cold  dews  her  love-iiluiinii’d  lone, 

From  leaf  to  leaf  eonduel  the  virgin  light, 
iSiar  of  llio  earili,  and  diamond  of  ihe  iiiglil !  ’ 

It  is  certain  that  in  some  species  of  this 
genus  the  male  as  well  a.s  the  female  is  lu¬ 
minous,  as  ill  the  lampyris  italiea,  whieh 
.seems  to  he  a  native  of  England  also,  though 
le.ss  common  here  thiiii  in  the  vvainier  pans 
of  Europe.  Aldrovandiis  describes  the 
winged  glow-worm  as  having  its  wing-shells 
of  a  dusky  color,  and  at  the  end  of  the  body 
ivv  o  hrilliaiit  ffery  spots  like  the  flame  of 
sulphur. 

Ill  the  Philoso|diica1  Transactions  for  tlie 
year  11584,  we  find  -x  (lajier  by  a  Mr.  Waller, 
describing  the  English  living  glow- worm  ns 
of  a  (lark  color,  with  the  tail  jiart  very  lu¬ 
minous;  he  maintains  that  both  male  and 
l’ema(e  of  this  species  are  winged,  and  that 
the  female  is  larger  than  the  male  :  the  light 
of  this  insect  was  very  vivid,  so  as  to  he 
plainly  jierceived  even  when  a  candle  was 
in  the  room.  Mr.  Waller  ehserved  this  spe¬ 
cies  at  Northaw,  in  Herirordsliire.  From 
the  figure  given  by  this  vv  riter  it  apjiears  to 
lie  ahoiit  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  is 
nnicli  smaller  tliaii  the  common  female 
glow-worm. 

In  Italy,  this  flying  glow-worm  is  ex¬ 
tremely  plentiful;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Smith,  and  other  travellers,  that  it  is  a 
very  eommon  practice  for  tlie  ladies  to  stick 
them  by  way  of  ornament  in  difierent  parts 
of  tlieir  head-dress  during  the  ev  ening  hom-s. 

The  common  or  wingle.ss  glow-worm 
may  Ive  very  successfully  kept,  if  properly 
supplied  with  moist  turf,  gras.s,  moss,  &c. 
for  u  considerable  length  of  time ;  and,  as 
soon  ns  the  evening  commenees,  will  regii- 
Inrlv  exhibit  its  beautiful  efiTiilgence,  illuini- 
nating  every  object  within  a  small  space 
arimiid  it,  and  sometimes  the  light  is  so  vivid, 
as  to  he  perceived  through  the  box  in  which 
it  is  kept.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs, 
which  are  small  and  yellowish,  on  the  leaves 
of  grass,  &:  c. 

la!Itj:r  n-flt. 

The  fulgora  /anZernana,  or  Peruvian  I^an- 
tern-Fly,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  insects  ;  it  is  of  a  very  consider¬ 
able  size,  measuring  nearly  three  inches  and 
a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  front  to  that  of  the 
tail;  and  about  five  inches  and  a  half  from 
wing’s  end  to  wing’s  end,  when  expanded  : 
the  body  is  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape, 
roundish  or  siibcyliiidric,  and  divided  into 
several  rings  or  segments :  the  head  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  rest  of  the  animal^ 
and  is  oval,  inflated,  and  lieiit  slightly  up¬ 
wards:  the  ground-color  is  an  elegant  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  strong  tinge  of  green  in  some 
parts,  and  marked  with  numeroui  bright 
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iJoiiriiul  ol  Kuucutioij.  That  expositiod  ii 
'  bi  lul,  ami  jiul  accuni|>aijieti  by  the  naiue 
vviiicii  was  hiiei  waruti  adopted  for  the  in^ 
stiiuiion,  but  not  at  that  time  decided  upon< 
A  lew  luoiitha  alter  thia  uuie  a  pamphlet^ 
coutaiiung  a  iiioce  lull  expoaitioii  ot'the  aya- 
tein  tlian  that  lirat  given  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  huh  published  and  distributed 
gratuitously  to  some  extent  through  the 
conniiunity.  In  a  lew  inonths  alter  that 
another  pamphlet  going  still  more  lully  into 
the  subject  was  published  and  circulated  in 
great  numbers  itito  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  w  as  followed  by  several  others,  together 
with  numerous  circulars,  the  whole  distribu¬ 
ted  gratuitously  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
live  hundred  dollars  to  one  individual  for 
the  stmpl’e  article  of  priuung. 

Just  before  the  first  experiment  was  tried 
upon  the  system  in  the  county  of  VVorcester, 
the  title  Liceum,  lor  vanous  reasons,  was 
concluded  to  be  an  eligible  one,  by  which 
the  proposed  itistiiution,  in  its  various 
branches,  should  be  known.  And  though 
the  name  at  lirst  presented  no  small  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  general  introduction,  that 
obstacle  is  now  entirely  removed,  so  that 
the  spirit,  the  oiierations,  and  the  name  of 
this  social  system,  are  linding  their  way 
into  all  the  raiiiilications  of  society,  and  are 
producing  their  results  upon  all  the  objects 


been  before  remarked,  abounds  throughoul 
this  cave  ill  almost  its  whole  extent,  and 
which  1  lielieiu  has  tio  parullel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  article,  'i  his  neutral  salt  is 
found  ill  a  great  variety  of  Ibruis  and  in 
many  did'erent  stages  of  formation.  !9ome- 
tinies  in  lumps  varying  from  1  to  10  pounds 
in  weiglit.  The  earth  exhibits  a  shining 
appearance  from  the  miiiierons  particles 
interspersed  through  the  huge  piles  of  dirt 
collected  in  diliereiit  parts  of  the  cave. 
The  foregoing  remark  applies  with  truth 
nut  only  to  the  surface,  but  to  three  feet 
helow  it.  This  is  the  greatest  distance 
hitherto  examined.  The  walls  are  covered 
in  different  places  with  the  same  article, 
and  reproduction  goes  on  rajiidly.  With  u 
view  to  ascertain  this  fact,  1  removed  from 
u  particular  place  every  vestige  of  the  salt, 
and  in  four  or  five  weeks  the  place  was 
covered  with  small  needle-shaped  crystals, 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  frost. 

‘  The  quality  of  the  salt  in  this  cave  is 
inferior  to  none,  and  when  it  takes  its 
proper  stand  in  regular  and  domestic  prac¬ 
tice,  imist  be  of  national  utility.  With 
respect  to  the  resources  of  this  cave,  1  will 
venture  to  say  that  every  competent  judge 
must  pronounce  it  inexlianstihle.  The  worst 
earth  that  has  been  tried  will  yield  four 
pounds  of  salt  to  the  bushel,  and  tiie  best 
from  20  to  2.5  iioiinds. 

‘  The  next  production  is  the  nitrate  of 
lime  or  sjilt-petre  earth.  There  are  vast 
quantities  of  this  earth,  and  equal  in  strength  i 
seen  :  and  W  hen 


red-brown  variations,  in  the  form  of  stripes 
and  spots:  the  wings  are  very  large,  of  a 
yellow  color,  most  elegantly  varied  with 
brown  undulations  and  spots,  and  the  lower 
pair  are  decorated  by  a  very  large  eye-shaped 
spot  on  the  middle  of  each,  tlie  iris  or  bor¬ 
der  of  the  spot  being  red,  and  the  centre 
half  red  and  half  semi-transparent  white: 
the  head  or  lantern  is  pale  yellow,  with  lon¬ 
gitudinal  red  stripes.  This  beautiful  insect 
is  a  native  of  Surinam  and  many  other  jwirts 
of  South  America,  and  (luring  the  night  dif¬ 
fuses  so  strong  a  pliosjilioric  8|)lendor  from  its 
head  or  lantern,  that  it  may  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  a  candlb  or  torch  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  three  or  four  of  the  insects,  tied  to 
the  top  of  n  stick,  are  frequently  used  by 
travellers  for  that  purpose.  The  celebrated 
Merian,  in  her  work  on  the  insects  of  Su¬ 
rinam,  gives  a  very  agreeable  account  of  the 
surprise  into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the 
first  view  of  the  flashes  of  light  proceeding 
from  these  insects.  ‘The  Indians  once 
brought  me,’  says  she,  ‘  before  I  knew  that 
they  shone  by  night,  a  number  of  these 
lantern-flies,  which  1  shut  up  in  u  large 
wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such 
a  noise,  that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  order¬ 
ed  a  light  to  be  brought;  not  knowing  from 
whence  the  noise  proceeded.  As  soon  as 
w’e  found  that  it  came  from  the  box,  we 
opened  it ;  hut  were  still  much  more  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  fright, 
at  seeing  aflame  of  tire  come  out  of  it;  and 
as  many  animals  as  came  out,  so  many  flames 
of  fire  appeared.  Wlien  we  found  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  recovered  from  our  fright, 
and  again  collected  the  insects,  highly  ad¬ 
miring  theirs|dendid  appearance.’ — \^GaUcry 
of  Mtlure  and  jirt. 


feo  powerful  is  that  principle  on  which 
these  truly  popular  institutions  are  founded, 
and  so  happy  and  so  practical  their  results, 
that  from  this  bumble  and  unpretending 
beginning  six  years  ago,  they  have  not  only 
spread  tlirotigli  all  the  states,  and  have  in¬ 
creased  their  objects,  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
their  o|)eration,  and  added  new  vigor  and 
new  success  from  year  to  year  as  they  were 
taught  by  experience,  and  aided  ny  those 
mutual  efforts  and  social  principle  on  which 
they  are  tbunded.  While  on  the  one  hand, 
the  system  has  lieconie  more  general,  nearly 
every  stale  having  its  Lyceum,  and  the 
nation  its  Lyceum,  it  has  become  more  per¬ 
sonal  by  finding  its  way  into  ueighhorlioods, 
schools  and  tamilies. 

No  doubt  now  remains  of  the  permanency 
of  the  Lyceum  system  or  of  its  great  power 
and  happy  results  upon  all  oiir  other  national 
and  republican  institutions  or  tqion  the  gen¬ 
eral  cause  of  education  in  our  world.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  no  institution  in  the  world,! 
which  appears  so  well  fitted  to  unite  into  I 
one  great  lumily  the  whole  human  raCe,  or 
so  well  calculated  to  raise  that  family  to  the 
character,  the  dignity  and  the  happiness, 
permitted  and  invited  by  our  natures  and 
designed  by  our  Creator.  i 

The  first  exposition  of  this  system  givtti  to  | 
the  public  is  in  the  tenth  number  of  the  i 


of  our  pursuit  and  through  ail  the  principles 
of  our  nature. 

W’e  now  have  a  National  Lyceutn*  BtaW 
Lyceums,  County  Lyceums,  Town  Lyce¬ 
ums,  Teachers’  Lyceums,  Farmers’  Lyce¬ 
ums,  Mechanics’  Lyceums,  Seamens’  Lyce¬ 
ums,  Ladies’  Lyceums,  Mothers’  Lyceums, 
Social  Lyceums,  Juvenile  Lyceums,  SchosI 
Lyceums,  Family  Lyceums,  and  last  though 
to  us  not  least,  the  *  Family  Ltcecm.’ 


to  any  that  I  liav 
potassium  can  be  more  conveniently  ob¬ 
tained  than  at  present,  the  manufacture  of 
saltpetre  must  he  a  lucrative  pursuit. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  the  nitrates 
of  nihimiu  or  nitrate  of  argyl,  which  will 
yield  as  iniicli  nitrate  of  potassium  or  salt- 
jietre,  in  pro|>ortion  to  tlie  quantities  of 
earth,  us  the  nitrate  of  lime. 

‘The  three  niticles  almve enumerated 

but  there 


I  !<r  D  t  A  N  A  CAVE. 

lx  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  there  is 
a  remarkable  cave,  which  alioiinds  in  Kpmnn 
S(tHs,  and  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Adams. — ‘The  hill  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
tihoiii  400  feet  high  from  the  base  to  the 
must  elevated  [mint,  and  the  [irosjiect  to  the 
auulheast  in  a  clear  day,  is  exceedingly  line, 
cummundiiig  an  extensive  view  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  bordering  on  llig  lilue  river, 
’riie  tup  of  the  hill  is  covered  prineipaliy 
with  oak  and  ehestmit.  'I'lie  side  to  tlie 
Huutlieast  is  mantled  with  cedar.  I’lie 
entriirice  is  about  mid-way  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  and  the  surface  of  the  ca\e 
[ireserves  in  gcuerid  aliuiit  that  elevation  ; 
Rltliou!'h  I  iriu.«t  acknuwleilge  this  to  Ik; 
conJectur!d,  as  no  ex|)erimeuts  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  fact.  It 
is  prulialily  owing  to  this  middle  situation 
of  the  cave,  that  it  is  much  drier  than  is 
common. 

‘After  entering  the  cave  by  an  afierliire 
12  or  15  feet  wide,  and  in  height,  in  one 
[dace,  .‘I  nr  4  feet,  you  descend  with  easy 
and  gnidii.-d  steps  into  ti  large  and  s[»aciou.s 
room,  whiHi  coutimies  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  [iretty  nearly  tin;  same  in  apfiearance, 
varying  in  beiirht  from  8  to  .30  f<*et,  and  in 
lireadtii  from  10  to ‘20.  In  this  distance  the 
roof  i.1  in  some  places  arched,  in  others,  a 
plane,  and  in  one  [dace  particiil.-irly  it  n'sem- 
bles  an  inside  view  of  the  roof  of  a  house. 
At  the  distance  above  named  the  cave  forks, 
but  the  right  litind  fork  soon  termin!itc.s, 
while  the  left  rises  by  a  flight  of  rocky 
stairs  nearly  10  feet  high,  into  another  story, 
and  pursues  a  course  at  tlii.s  [ilace  nearlv 
southeast.  Here  the  roof  commences  a 
regular  arch,  the  height  of  which  from  the 
floor  varies  from  5  to'8  feet,  and  the  width 
of  the  cave  from  (>  to  12  feet — which  con¬ 
tinues  to  what  is  called  the  ‘Creeping  place,’ 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  to  crawl 
10  or  12  feel  into  the  next  large  room. 
From  this  place  to  the  ‘  Pillar,’  a  distance  of 
nhoni  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  visitor 
finds  an  alternate  succession  of  large  and 
small  rooms  variously  ilecorated  [sometimes 
mounting  elevated  ymiuts  by  gradual  or 
difficult  ascents,  and  again  descending  as 
far  below;  sometimes  travelling  on  a  pave¬ 
ment  or  climbing  over  huge  piles  of  rocks, 
detached  from  the  roof  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature,  and  thus  continues  his  route  until 
he  arrives  at  the  Pillar. 

‘The  aspect  of  this  large  and  stately 
"white  column,  as  it  heaves  in  sight  from  the 
'dim  reflection  of  the  torches,  is  grand  and 
imprpissive.  Visitors  have  seldom  pushed 
their  inquiries  further  than  200  or  .300  yards 
beyond  this  pillar.  This  column  is  about  1.5 
feet  in  diameter,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height 
and  regularly  reeded  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot  are 
some  inferior  pillars  of  the  same  appearance 
and  texture. 

‘I  have  thus  given  you  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  mechanical  structure  and 
appearances  of  the  ca^e.  It  only  remains 
to  mention  its  production. 

‘The  first  in  importance  is  sulphate  of 
magnesia  or  E|)som  salts,  which,  as  has 
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are 


fim  in  ipiantiiy  and  importance  ; 
are  several  others  w  hich  deseive  notice  as 
siihjitrts  of  [iliilosophical  curiosity.  The 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  lime,  or 
plaster  of  Pan.s,  js  to  fie  seen  variously 
formed — [londerous,  crystallized,  and  im¬ 
palpable,  or  soft,  light,  imd  lather  spongy. 
N'estiges  of  the  sulyiliatt;  of  iron  are  also  to 
he  seen  in  one  or  two  [ilaecs.  Small  s|)oci- 
iiiens  of  the  carlionate  and  also  the  nitrate 
ofmagnesia  have  been  found.  ’I'lie  rocks 
in  the  cave  principally  consist  of  carbonate 
of  lime  o.“  common  limestone. 

‘  I  had  almo.st  forgotten  to  state,  that  near 
the  forks  of  the  cave  are  two  s|)ecimens  of 
painting,  [irohahly  of  Indian  origin.  'I’he 
one  ayipears  to  lie  a  savage,  with  .something 
like  u  how  in  his  hand,  and  furnishes  the 
hint,  that  it  was  done  wiien  that  instrument 
of  death  was  in  use.  ’Pho  other  is  so  much 
defaced  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it 
was  intended  to  represent.’ — [Itorcester'sl 
Sketch  fs. 


WEATHER,  Ac. 


w  isus. 


Clear  and  very  cold. 


Clear  and  cool. 

Clear  and  coel. 

Broken  Clouds. 

Cloudy  and  Rain. 

Cloudy.  Clear  in  the  aflertioott. 
Clear  all  day. 

Clear.  Afternoon,  broken  cloud*. 
Thunder  and  rain  all  day. 

Clear  in  the  morning.  Hazy. 

.  Broken  clouds.  Clear  afternoon. 
I  Clear  all  day. 

Clear  all  day. 

Broken  Clouds.  Rain  at  6  o'clk. 
Cloudy  and  rain  all  day. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Clear  all  day. 

Clear  morn.  Broken  clouds,  aft’n. 
Cloudy  and  a  little  rain. 

Cloudy  morn.  At  8,  a  little  rain. 
Broken  Clouds. 

Cloudy.  Rain  last  night. 

Clear  and  cold. 

Clear.  Frost  last  night. 

Clear  and  cold.  Frost  last  night. 
Clear  and  cool. 

Clear  and  cool. 

Clear  and  cool. 

Broken  Clouds. 

Cloudy.  A  little  rain. 


I  THE  LYCEUM  SYSTEM. 

The  first  Lyceum  mentioned  in  history 
was  established  by  .Aristotle,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Issus  in  the  siihiirhs  of  Atliens, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Cfirist,  with  Alexander  the  Great  for  one  of 
its  first  [iiqiils.  ’The  course  of  exercises 
pursued,  and  the  iiKstruction  given  at  this 
.school  was  more  [iraciicHl  and  more  designed 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  cummimity  than 
other  institutions  in  Greece  at  that  time. 

During  the  day  the  regular  peniiaiient 
[iiqiils  of  Aristotle  devoted  themselves  to  a 
thorough  systematic  course  of  studie.s  and 
practical  exercises;  in  the  evening  mixed 
a.ssemhiies  collected  to  hear  lectures  on 
various  [lopiilar  subjects  of  science  and 
of  useful  knowledge. 

Since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  institutions  by 
the  same  name,  hut  differing  much  in  their 
characters  and  designs,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  various  parts  of  the  vyorld.  Great 
numbers  of  institutions  with  other  names, 
hut  with  similar  objects,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Indeed 
the  social  principle  of  our  natures  is  so 
[irominent,  a.s  to  render  some  imstitutions  of 
a  social  character,  both  necessary  and  cer¬ 
tain,  where  human  lieings  are  collected. 
Even  among  savages,  where  there  are  no 
fiirmal  institutions  of  learning  established,  j 
the  social  [irinciple  operates  with  great  i 
power  and  throngli  various  channels.  It  is  I 
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1.  These  Observations  have  lieen  made  tliree  times  n  day,  vie.:  at  8,  A.  M.,  2  &•  6,  P.  M.  2.  Tae^i^sa 
of  the  thermometer  during  ilie  month  71°,  t)°  eolder  than  the  preceding  month.  Afax.  82°  on  itc  lUh 
-Vliii.  on  the  3.  Thor.  Ex.  at  8  o’clock,  A.  Af.»  Max.  “78°  on  the  12lh— Mih.  ol®  on  the  3o— 

4.  Ther.  Ex.  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  Max.  8-4°on  the  llih,  I2lh  ami  13th— Min.  52®  oft  the  25tb— Mean  , 
3.  Thor,  at  t>  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Max.  84®  on  the  12th  and  I3ib— Min.  t;2®  oii  the  12tb— Mean  73®.  6. 1  liere 
has  l>ecn  but  one  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder,  this  month,  on  the  evening;  the  8tb  ;  oniv  six  days 
showery, on  the  iiih,l4th,15th»20lh,21st  and  31st.  7.  Winds  ;  N.  E.  and  E.  15  days— N.  .  and  .  7  da\s. 

S.  \V.  and  S.  4  days — E.  6  dav«.  The  weather  has  l>eeii  decidedly  clear  12  days,  cloudy  7,  variable  Js. 
Wc  have  had  more  N.  E.  wiiid.s  and  less  rain  than  is  usual  for  Ociel>er.  The  weather  for  the  month, 
able;  on  the  evenings  of  the  2fth  and  2ath.  there  was  a  little  frost.  A  egetatirtn  and  plants  are  stdl  in  their 
verdure.  8.  The  follow  iiig  planets  were  visible  during  the  month,  viz. ;  Mercury  at  his  superior  eonjuDcuou 
on  the  23d  ;  Mars  was  stationary  on  the  14lh  ;  Vesta  in  roiijuiietion  on  the  8lb ;  Juno  d«).  on  the  oth;  •  e- 
res  in  opposition  oii  the  31sf  ;  L’ranus  was  stationary  on  the  25th.  9.  If  not  very  much  mistaken,  we  have 

had  one  observation  of  Bieln’s  Comet,  during  the  month.  In  coming  to  this  eonclosion.  we  weie  governed 

by  the  following  nile,  viz. ;  At  the  time  of  observation,  Mars,  the  Pleiades,  Bela.  Aldebaraii,  (asfor  and 

Pollux,all  being  visihle.and  no  star  of  tlie  magnitude  being  known  to  occupy  the  place  where  it  then  was  in 
the  eonslellatiun,  and  the  foregoing  planet  and  stars  directly  corre  umnding  iii  their  points  ol  compass  to  it, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  die  real  Comet.  10.  Our  city  is  heal 


Yours, 


'  A  seminary  in  Savannah,  uuder  the  charge  of  three 
I  gentlemen  of  great  intelligence  and  skill  in  leaching, 
numliers  nearly  two  hnmh-ed  pupils.  The  Scottsbofw' 
Institute,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  *  fe¬ 
male  seminary  near  Millerigeville,  has  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  One  of  the  most  flourishing  instiiutioti.s 
in  the  State,  or  in  the  Union,  is  at  Mount  Zion,  ii* 
Hancock  County,  Ga.,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  .Mr. 
Hurman,  brotherof  Rev.  Dr.  Bunnan,  lately  of  Troy, 
.\.  Y.  Thomas  B.  Slade,  of  Clinton,  has  a  flourish¬ 
ing  seminary.  A  few  days  *i»ee,Rev.  Sereno  Taylor, 
recently  in  a  iarge  academy  in  Augusta,  Ga.  wa*  in 
Boston,  in  behalf  of  a  Feioale  Seminary  aboar  get¬ 
ting  into  operation  under  the  most  liberal  arrange¬ 
ments  and  provisions,  in  Sparta,  Ga.  Several  other 
school*  in  Georgia,  w  ithra  our  knowledge,  are  ia  ■ 
most  flourishing  condition. 

Most  of  these  seminaries  are  weff  imppRetf  widh 
appitratus,  periodicals,  Arc.,  and  the  ethers  have  RMde 
arrangements  for  a  supply. 


GEORGIA  LYCEUM. 

About  a  year  since,  a  Society,  if  not  with  the 
name,  with  the  object  of  a  Statb  Lyceum,  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  friends  of  Education  in  Georgia. — 
The  influence  of  that  society  upon  the  literary  insti¬ 
tutions  of  that  stale,  has  been  striking  and  happy.— 
Besides  the  College  at  Athens,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
a  more  than  usually  prosperous  stale,  several  Acad¬ 
emies  and  High  Schools  in  Georgia,  of  the  very  first 
respectability,  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
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FAMILY  L  Y  C  E  U  M. 


UK  HOOK  O  K  N  A  T  K  K  J:: . 

niK  INTKItVAl  ^TRUfTLT.E  OK  T!{K.  f.AKTII. 

Tims  ill  thy  worhl  inalcrial,  Mii.ii  ri  .Mi.mi, 

!N<  I  iiiilv  llial  wiiich  so'-iccs  and  sliiiics, 

'j'h*'  KOI  oil,  the  (il.oonv,  eliallciif^os  our  jiraisc. 

'I'liK  troasiircs  ol' the  iiiiiicral  kiiifidoiii,  heiiisr 
more  com-ealeil,  are  not  so  ulluriii;;  to  the 
senses,  anil  are  of  course,  to  most  men,  less 
inlerestiiiir  than  animals  or  ve^retables ;  Initthcy 
I>rescnt  themselves  to  the  retlectiiii;  mind  under 
inniimer.ilde  points  of  view  that  arc  intercsliiig. 
chietly  as  aflbnliii^  the  materials  on  which 
nature,  liy  her  slow  Init  certain  operations,  is 
continually  prixhieini;  clian!;es  that  tend  to  aug¬ 
ment  llie  niulli|)licaiiun  of  plants,  fur  the  pteser- 
\  atioii  and  the  acconnnodatiun  of  animals,  w  Idle 
man,  in  the  ineanw  Idle,  is  endow  ed  w  ith  facul¬ 
ties  which  eiiuhle  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ipialiiies  they  possess  for  his  own  pur|V)ses. 

H  hen  we  penetrate  the  dark  and  suhterrane- 
ous  maga/.ine  of  natiire,  we  lind  veius  fraue:lil 
with  the  richest  Mei’.\l.s  ;  from  hencC' comes 
that  V.  Ideh  j;ives  \  aliie  to  the  monaich’s  crown, 
and  wemlitto  his  sce]it>’e;  which,  (i>,  iiicd  into 
coins,  uiie  energy  and  life  to  tiiillic,  rewards 
lie  toils  of  lalior,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the 
allhient  to  warm  the  Itosoin  of  adversity,  and 
■hake  the  widow  and  the  orphan  sin<r  tor  joy  ; 
heaten  out  into  an  incoiiceivalile  thinness,  is 
made  to  cover  with  a  transcendent  lustre  some 
of  the  coarsest  of  nature's  |M'udtictiuiis,  and 
renders  them  oriiaiiiental  in  tlie  palace  of  the 
^ue..t. 

Here  also  is  laid  up  the  |rale  brijjhtness  of  the 
*'ii.vi;n,  which,  formeil  into  a  vai  iety  of  domes¬ 
tic  iiteii.sils,  sets  off  with  pi'Ciiliar  lustre  the 
ehoiccsi  dainties  of  the  rich  man's  table ;  and 
here  is  fciiind  the  ponderous  Lead,  from  which 
the  cool  and  clean  cistern  is  formed,  as  well  as 
those  conieident  and  safe  aeqiieducls,  hy  w  hich 
the  usetiil  element  of  water  is  conveyed  into  the 
very  hearts  of  our  dwellintis.  Mere  too  are 
stores  ol  t'opPEH  and  Ti.sr,  by  which  siindrv 
utensils,  lormed  of  the  lorincr  metal,  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  sale  and  lit  for  use  .  and  here  do  we 
lind  in  proluse  uhund.mce  ,Mi.\ks,  whose  con¬ 
tents,  althou;;h  they  may  not  be  reckoned  of 
eipi.d  value,  li.ive  been  found  to  be  more  Iteneli- 
eial  in  their  services  to  man,  than  atiy  ol  tho-e 
.ilrea.Iy  mentioned.  Iko.v  liirnishes  the  me¬ 
chanic,  the  artist,  and  the  laboier  with  theii 
must  iiselnl  implements  and  tools;  by  Iron  the 
farmer  is  enabled  to  tear  up  the  most  stubborn 
.soil;  1 1  (111  SI  iMires  our  dwellings  from  the  mid¬ 
night  ihiel,  and  coiiliiics,  by  its  aias.-y  bars,  the 
disturber  ol  our  peace  to  his  gloomy  cell  ;  by 
means  ol  Iron,  the  vessel  tos-ed  with  tempest  is 
lirmly  altaebed  to  a  place  of  safely,  or  prevented 
IVoni  being  broken  op  by  the  raging  elements, 
when  overl.tken  by  a  storm  in  the  midst  of  the 
w  alcry  w  aste. 

In  these  dark  vaults  are  also  found  that  subtle 
insinuating  metal,  (ji'ic  test  i.v  kk,  w  hich  so 
mitch  I e-embh;s  a  Iluid:,  the  uses  of  wbieh  in 
philosophy  and  medicine  are  so  well  known,  as 
well  as  its  impuitance  in  various  arts  and 
sciences. 

Troni  hence,  also,  are  extracted  :i  multitude  of 
.MixKKAi.  Sai.'I's  and  sai.i.vk  si'Usta.m  ks, 
logither  with  a  v  aricly  of  Sc  i.en  f  iiois  bodies. 
'I’be  astringent  .Mum,  the  green  l!ora\,  the 
volatile  .Nitre,  the  bhie  \  itrol  of  Hungary  and 
I ’\ liriis  ,  the  green  ol  (•eiinany  and  Italy,  the 
shining  Itismulh,  the  glittering  Antimony,  the 
brow  n -colored  ('inaliar,  the  while  fThalk,  have 
all  an  ol  igin  in  these  dark  apartments,  as  also  that 
truly  invaluable  black  inllammatory  substance 
t'oAi.,  which  ministers  to  our  comibrt  in  the 
room,  pie-ents  its  set  vices  in  the.  kitchen,  a'si-^ts 
Ihe  chemi-t  and  philoso|)her  in  their  experiments, 
renders  the  work  of  th<‘  artist  more  easy,  trans¬ 
forms  the  eo.irse-.t  materials  into  traii'parency 
itself,  by  which  means  the  light  ut  day  i- 
admitted  into  our  dwellings,  while  the  I'old 
inclemency  of  the  weather  is  excluded — the 
astronomer  is  enabled  to  extend  his  researeties  to 
worlds  btbtre  invisible  to  mortal  eye — the  naln- 
r.ilist  to  (  b.ierve  tlie  miniilia-  id  ere.ilioii — and  the 
feeble  ev  i-s  of  old  age  furnislii'd  with  new  and 
inv  igor. iting  (low  ers.  I'roei  hence  also  is  deriv  ed 
that  vvonderhil  milwral  whose  magnetic  ((uality 
gtiides  the  marintr,  with  nnerring  (ireeision, 
lieyond  the  (lillarsof  Herenles.  and  enables  him 
to  lind  bis  solitary  way  iicrti-s  the  |iaibless  dee|). 

Here  also  in  these  dark  recesses  are  eonven- 
ii  "tly  laid  up,  a  variety  of  strata  of  S  i  unks,  and 
beds  o(  I-'ossi  i.s ;  and  lienee  derive  their  oi  igiii 
.1  number  of  valuable  .Ievvei.s  and  transjtari'nl 
(Ik.ms.  as  well  as  tlie  firm  ami  eomjiact  .Marble, 
the  .Maba-ler,  the  J*or|)byry,  ami  the  hard 
(K'lliieid  Klint. 

Here  also  are  to  be  foiiiid  those  (juarries  of 
.<tom‘S  frmtv  whieli  tin*  eonstrueled  <.eetir(‘  ;ind 
eomforlable  dwellings  tor  man  and  beast — by 
w  Inch  tlie  iwins  ot  the  (tier  are  slreiigthened  to 
ie|>.  I  the  surges  of  the  sea — tlie  i.im|)art  is 
raised  above  the  basis  nature  had  formed — -our 
j)ro|ierly  seeured  from  the  depicdalioiis  of  intru¬ 
der — the  arelied  liri.Tgf  thrown  across  the  liroad 
and  rapid  streani,  atid  the  sln|>endous  aiiueduet 
eariieii  over  the  dceit-sunk  glen. 

licit' too  art!  de|iO'ited  a  variety  of  curious 
I'os.sils  and  extraneous  svihsianccs,  which  hallle 
the  w  isdom  of  the  w  i'O,  ami  |)ii/./,lc  Ihi;  reasoning 
fit  the  naturalist  to  wcount  for:  amt  here  are 
those  v.ist  layers  or  strata  of  earth,  in  all  their 
variety,  whose  nature  and  uses  are  more  ap|)ar- 

— where  th;'  vegetalde  kingdom  derives  its 
sii|>()ort  and  nutriment,  the  trees  of  the  forest 
spreiul  their  wide-e'Memled  roots,  and  tlie  lender 
Iterh  ami  llower  of  tlie  field  takes  hold-  of  the 
dust;  where  the  pliable  worm  lorces  itself 
i|iiiclly  along,  the  mole  finds  its  diik-ome  way, 
ti*e  loves  have  lioles,  and  llw'  eouvys  bu.'.'ovv 


themselves.  Here  is  that  tough  tenacious  spe¬ 
cies  of  earth  which  administers  its  services  to 
man  in  siicli  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  acts  as  a 
siiiistitiitc  for  other  commodities  in  situations 
where  nature  has  denied  them.  .Arc  some  in 
w  ant  of  stones  Ibr  hnilding.’  Clay,  hy  under¬ 
going  a  process,  Itecoines  linn  and  hard,  to 
w  ithstand  the  most  rigid  blasts  of  winter.  Are 
there  no  slate  quarries  in  the  neigliltorhoiKl 
Clay,  in  the  slia|)e  of  Tiles,  forms  an  excellent 
siihstitutc.  Are  we  in  want  of  lead  for  pi()es  to 
convey  our  water  from  a  distance  ?  Clay  comes 
seasonably  to  our  aid.  In  short,  by  this  mean- 
looking,  dirty,  and  despised  snhstance,  we  are 
ahimdanlly  sii|)|)lied  witli  a  great  variety  of 
utensils  and  vessels,  neal  in  their  structure, 
cleanly  in  the  use,  and  though  cheap  in  the  pur- 
cliase,  extremely  valuable  in  point  of  utility. 
Here  are  also  coinmoiliously  lodged,  a  variety  of 
ottier  useful  earths,  w  hich  it  would  encroach  too 
much  on  our  limits  to  attcinj)!  to  enumerate. 
Tliese,  with  an  iiuiumcrahle  variety  of  other 
useful  and  valuable  materials,  of  which  those 
we  have  mentioned  may  he  considered  as  only  a 
s(M'rimcn,  are  safely  locked  up  hy  Provtdexce 
in  this  p;reat  storehovse  ofJVature  and  the  key 
ifiven  to  liulustni  to  take  out  and  ajtply  as 
necessity  may  require,  or  circumstances  direct  ; 
and  in  the  disposiiion  of  which  we  may  be  at  a 
loss  what  most  to  admire,  tlie  bounty  of  Itie 
t'rcator,  in  tlius  .-o  largely  making  provision  for 
our  numerous  w  ants,  or  Ids  irixiotn  in  placing 
them  at  sucli  convenient  distances  below  the 
earth’s  surface,  as  neither  to  obstruct  hy  their 
bulk  the  iqieratioiis  going  on  ii|)on,  or  to  he 
beyond  the  reach  of  miMlerafe  labor,  when  the 
necessities  of  man  call  aloud  lor  their  use. 

How  iiK'onvenieiit  would  it  have  lieeit,  and 
vvliat  small  rjiace  left  for  cultivation,  had  these 
useful  layers  of  Sto.ne  and  Lime,  Coal  and 
Clay,  been  promiscuously  scattered  about  in 
our  fields  iuid  vineyards,  or  piled  np  in  uneuuth. 
naked,  and  delbnm  d  iuasses,  witliout  tlie  slight¬ 
est  depth  of  soil  for  a  rovering ;  and  how  inac- 
cessihie  to  human  lalior  and  ingenuity;  or  to 
what  an  ex|)en>e  o(  loss  of  time  must  man  hav'i^ 
been  put  iu  eomiiig  at  them,  had  Itiey  been  sunk 
miles  instead  ot  leet  iiitotlie  bowels  of  the  eitrlli  r 
Kellecting  u|)oii  these  tilings,  vve  have  good 
reason  to  exclaim,  iu  f;uotiiiess  as  well  as  ‘  in 
tri.sdoin  liast  Thou  made  them  all!’ 

THE  FOK.VI  UK  THE  E.VKTII. 

‘  <  I  nature  !  all-Millieiciii !  over  all ! 

Kiiricii  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works!  ’ 

O.N  returidiig  from  our  suhtcrrancous  excur¬ 
sion,  our  attciitiun  is  naturally  directed  to  tlie 
shape  (tv  form  of  tliat  stti|)ciidous  fabric,  w  Idch 
eoiitains  so  many  convenient  a|)artmciils,  and  is 
enriclied  by  so  many  vahiahic  materials;  and 
were  we  to  trust  to  a|)|)earaiices  as  tliey  (ireseiit 
tl  emsi  Ives  to  our  Irmited  [lowers  of  vision,  wc 
miglit  he  led  tocoiiehide  (as  was  the  opinion  of 
some'  of  tile  ancients, I  that  the  eartli  i.s  a  w  ide- 
I'xteiidcd  nat,  bounded  hy  the  horizon. 

This  belief,  however,  is  now  completely 
ex|)!o<led,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth  demonstra¬ 
ted  to  he  globular,  hy  the  voyages  of  a  iiumher 
of  circiimiiavigators,  frcMiithe  daysot  the  famous 
.M  viiE.'.L.AN  down  to  those  of  our  illu'trious 
euiintrymaii,  Cap'aiii  Cook. 

Ilv  these  V  ovagers  it  has  heen  hilly  aseertained 
that  a  vessel  leav  ing  ICuroiie  in  a  eertain  direc¬ 
tion,  may  return  to  tlie  point  from  whetiee  she 
.set  out,  vvilliotil  altering  her  fourse  fartlicr  than 
is  iiei'cssarv  to  av  oid  iiiterv  eoiiig  ohstack.'s,  or 
give  her,  vvliat  the  sailors  call  sea-room. 

'fhe  s|)lierily  of  the  earth  i.s  also  a[ipari'nt 
from  the  eireumslaiicc!  that  two  shi[)s  at  sea, 
sailing  in  eoiilrary  direetioiis  till  they  lo.se  sight 
of  each  oilier,  lirst  do  so  by  tile  disapjiearaiiee  of 
the  hulls  and  lower  rigging,  and  afterwards  of 
the  higher  sails  and  lop- masts.  The  rouiidiiess, 
from  north  to  south,  is  evident  from  the  sinking 
of  iiorlliei  It  stars  to  the  horizon,  till  they  actually 
(lisa|>|)ear  to  those  who  travel  far  Southward; 
and  from  east  to  west  hy  the  diffitrence  of  sun¬ 
rise  ill  |)ro|)orlion  as  vre  go  eastward  or  w  estward. 

The  form  of  the  earth  being  tlierefore  |>roved 
by  arguments  tbe  most  ineontrovcrtible,  to  be 
that  of  a  globe  or  s|)hore,  [lerinit  us  here  to 
(latise  ami  aekiiovv  ledge  the  w  isdom  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Creator,  as  manifested  iu  tliat  (lartie- 
ular  form!  Tlii.s  wisdom  and  gomlness  is  higlily 
a|i|iarent,  wlien  we  consider  tliat  this  i.s  the 
mo-t  eapaeions,  compact,  and  diirahlo  of  all 
ligiiri's,  the  most  convenient  for  a  body  in  motioti, 
for  the  eipial  distrihiition  of  light  and  heat,  for 
the  (iroiter  dis|)osal  of  land  and  water,  as  well  as 
tor  the  henelicial  inlliience  of  the  w  inds. 

Tlie  earth,  which  is  the  habitation  of  so  many 
creatures,  must  he  sulheieiitly  capacious  not 
only  toeonlain  them,  hut  what  is  necessary  for 
their  [ireservalio'ii ;  and  liciiig,  as  it  were,  tlie 
basis  of  this  siildtinary  creation,  it  must  he  so 
firmly  and  com|)a('tly  girt  logetlier,  as  to  he 
heyoiid  till'  reach  of  accklcnt  to  destroy  any  of 
its  (t.irts,  till  the  fiat  shall  have  gone  forth  that 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

Had  it  been  of  an  .\\(;rL.AR  form,  the  points 
of  tlie  angles  behoved  to  have  heen  eonsiderably 
w  eakened  hy  their  distance  from  tlie  centre  of 
grav  fty,  and  consequently  would  have  been  in 
eoiytinual  danger  ol  being  loosened,  or  flyiiTg  oft’, 
by  the  rapidity  of  tlie  earth’s  diurnal  motion 
round  its  axis;  or  liad  it  heen  (lossible  tiw  them 
to  have  remaiin'd.  vv  hat  resistance  mil  t  these 
angles  have  occo-ioned  in  tlie  (lerformance  of 
tliat  motion!  What  a  continual  state  of  (icrtur- 
haliou  and  tein|)est  in  the  air  nui.st  they  have 
. catised'  How  incommodious  to  the  difttision  of 
liglit  and  treat,  and  for  the  w foe  and  useful  dislri- 
Inition  of  the  waiers! 

THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

fn  casting  oiir  eyes  abroad  over  the  fare  of  tlie 
eariii,  we  observe  it  covered  with  two  great 


bodies  of  Lajnu  and  Water;  but  as  it  is  to 
the  a])peudages  and  proiluctions  of  the  former  we 
mean  tirst  to  direct  our  tliought.s,  we  will  leave 
tlie  consideration  of  nature’s  mighty  reservoir, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  to  an  after  occa¬ 
sion,  and  will  proceed  to  consider  tlie  magnificent 
scene  which  the  dry  laud  presents. 

The  first  thing  that  liere  strikes  the  imngina- 
nation  is  tliat  wonderful  diversity  every  where 
observable,  and  those  numerous  inequalities  so 
conspicuous  on  its  surface.  On  one  part,  we 
behold  the  gently  rising  hillock  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  ainidsl  the  surrounding  level :  in  another, 
the  tremendous  precipice,  yawning  horribly  over 
the  mountain’s  brow!  Here,  a  decp-.siink 
glen,  emhosoiiied  among  rocks,  recedes  from  the 
eye,  and  screens  the  little  rivulet  that  glides 
along  its  bottom ;  there,  the  lofty-  siimniits  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Alps,  with  cloud-capt  tops 
w  rapt  in  garments  of  perpetual  snow,  bid  defiance 
to  vegetation  or  smile  above  the  blast  in  sunshine, 
w  liiletlie  reverlieraiing  sound  of  distant  thunder 
proclaims  the  raging  of  the  storm  below. 

Ill  one  place  we  behold  the  |ileasantly  sliel- 
tered  meadow ,  decked  in  all  its  luxuriance  of 
lierhage,  and  in  another  a  wide  naked  waste,  or 
soa-like  fen,  losing  it.scif  in  the  distant  prospect. 
Here,  broad  and  riqiid  rivers  .scjiaratc  nations  at 
variance  ;  there  the  (lurling  stream,  partly  ford¬ 
able,  and  partly  surmounted  hy  the  convenient 
bridge,  unites  and  connects  those  who  enjoy  the 
iiiibl  blessings  of  peace.  Here  a  vast  tract  of 
unciiltivateil  lieatli  stretches  across  tlie  districts 
of  the  mountains,  while  lakes  of  considerable 
magnitude  lave  their  basis,  and  cover  by  their 
limpid  waves  the  interjacent  valleys. 

W  e  have  just  heen  considering  the  earth  as  a 
globular  biKly.  But  how,  it  maybe  aslicil,  are 
we  to  reconcile  this  witli  those  unequal  apiiear- 
aiices  observable  on  its  surface  To  this  we 
answer,  that  the  elevation  of  the  highest  iiioiin- 
tain  hears  no  more  {iro|iortioii  to  tlie  diameter  of 
this  wonderful  structure,  than  the  inequalities 
oil  tlie  rind  of  an  orange  dues  to  its  bulk  ;  ami 
although  thc.se  may  render  it,  com|)aralively 
speaking,  a  little  uneven,  they  do  nothing  to 
siihfract  froiii  the  beauty  of  its  appi'arance,  or 
the  gerier.'tl  rouudiiess  of  its  figure. 

Deformities,  indeed,  they  cannot  he  called  ; 
for  if  the  human  mind  delights  in  variety,  thesi- 
inequalities  (iresciit  us  with  a  vatiely  the  most 
(tlcasing  and  picturesque;  and  if  tlie  coiitcmiila- 
live  (ihilusopher  is  ca(>tivatcd  hy  tlie  miilti|)iicity 
of  irature’s  (rrodoctioiis,  these  fiiriii.'li  fiKid  for 
the  most  keen  researcher  into  tlie  wonders  of 
creation.  But  a  graliftcatiori  of  taste  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  w  ere  not  the  only  objects 
the  Creator  bad  in  view  in  this  diversity  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

MOUNTAt.NS  Aivn  VALLEYS. 

Tltese  have  other  great  and  imiiortaiit  ti.ses. 
Is  Health  the  greatest  of  all  eaithly  blessings.’ 
— tootle  class  of  vuletiidiiiariuns  the  mountain 
breeze  is  beneficial,  while  to  another  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  well-sheltered  valley  (irixluces 
the  most  salutary  ciTcefs.  Does  tlie  east  wind 
rage  with  fury,  orcf^d  with  its  freezing  particles 
visit  us  horn  tlie  north  ?  tlie  dec[)-sunk  bosom  of 
tbe.  valley,  or  the  foc-.stV/colTbe  moiinlain  defend 
us  from  the  fury  of  the  tem|»est,  and  shelter  us 
from  the  raging  storm. 

By  ihi;  hap|»y  diversity  of  towering  motinfaiii 
ind  sinking  dale,  wt;  have  a  vaiiety  of  .soils  in  a 
small  c(Hiip:'.ss,  and  are  furnislii'd  with  the  |)ro- 
diictioi>s  ot  (lillereiil  climates  almost  at  our  doors. 
'I’hesi'  serve  also  litr  the  haihor  and  lodgment  of 
a  varii'ty  of  animals  that  would  liave  been  ill 
aeeomimslated  in  the  o|)cn  [tiain.  'fhey  are  also 
convenient  not  only  for  the  generating  of  metals 
and  minerals,  hut  for  digging  them  out  witli 
infinitely  less  Irotihle  and  ex|)ense  than  if  they 
tiad  been  situated  at  considerahle  distances  below 
a  level  surface  ;  and  inounlaiiis  are  tlie  birtli- 
|)lace  of  many  valtinhle  mines  and  precious 
stones. 

In  the  hiiriiing  regions  of  the  toriM  zont', 
ridges  of  mountains,  riimiing  from  east  lowest, 
arrest  with  their  towering  heads  the  va|)ors  in 
tlieir  llight,  and  comlensed  into  rain,  force  hack 
the  fugitives  iu  eooling  and  refreshing  showers. 

In  (tlaces  w  here  earthquakes  prevail,  moun¬ 
tains  are  converted  info  funnels,  for  the  (uirpo.sc 
of  voiiiitling  forth  these  volcanic  eruptions  ol 
li()itid  lire,  which,  but  Ibr  such  events,  might 
liiive  shaken  kingdoms  from  tlieir  foundations, 
and  swallowed  uji  (trovinces,  in  one  mighty 
gulith. 

But  the  most  general  use  to  wliich  Providence 
seems  to  have  applied  muiiiitains  and  valleys, 
and  consequently,  without  doubt,  tlie  most  im- 
(tortant  one  for  wliich  they  were  designed, 
is  the  elevation  of  Sprinhs,  and  convenient  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Waters,  agreeable  to  the  language 
of  the  Koval  Psalmist;  ‘They  go  up  by  tlie 
mountains,  they  go  down  by  the  valleys,  unto 
the  (tlace  w  liich  thou  hast  a|)ix)iiited  for  them.’ 
.And  this  use  alone  would  have  afforded  us  ahiin- 
daiit  motives  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  al¬ 
though  there  liad  been  no  other;  that  from 
mountains  and  valleys  we  are  supplied  w  ith  these 
inestimable  blcs-sings. 

SPRINGS  AND  RIVERS. 

Water  is  not  only  one  of  those  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  our  very  means  of  existence 
are  composed,  but  it  administers  to  our  wants 
and  conveniences  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  and 
in  many  diftcrent  shapes. 

With  water  our  clioicest  bread  is  mixed,  and  it 
makes  part  of  the  composition  of  our  favorite 
beverage.  By  water  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  few  Is  of  the  heavens,  quench  their  thirst; 
'and  hy  means  of  it  the  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon 
derives  its  nutriment,  as  well  as  the  tender  herb 
that  creepeth  against  the  wall  By  this  neces¬ 


sary  and  useful  fluid  we  are  assisted  ih  tnauy  a 
tedious  and  laborious  operation: — Formed  into 
canals  it  helps  the  deep-laden  barge  forward  in 
its  progress ;  confined  into  dams  it  sets  the  pon- 
ilerous  mill-wheel  in  motion  ;  or  evaporated  into 
steam,  it  puts  into  play  the  massy  arms  of  the 
huge  engine. 

But  how  does  it  conio  to  pass  that  water  is 
rendered  thus  serviceable It  is  partly  owing 
to  the  w  i.se  inannerjn  which  the  great  Creator 
distributes  it  from  his  treasures,  by  causing 
springs  to  take  their  rise  in  elevated  situations, 
and  partly  from  the  general  law  impre.ssed  upon 
fluids  to  regain  their  level,  that  water  isim|R!lU'd 
forward  in  its  course,  and  made  to  surmount  so 
many  olistaclcs  in  its  progress  to  the  sea,  w  hile 
its  suitable  consistency  tits  it  for  being  easily 
turned  aside,  and  diverted  into  such  other  chan¬ 
nels  as  the  necessities  of  man  may  require. 

If,  as  might  have  been  expected,  springs  had^ 
heen  confined  in  general  to  the  lower  situations’ 
of  the  earth,  extensive  tracts  must  have  been' 
left  unwatered,  while  plains  in  their  immediate 
neighborhootl  would  have  been  deprived  of  their 
fertility  hy  inundation,  or  rendered  pestilential 
hy  .stagnant  waters  pent  up  without  the  means 
of  escape.  Had  water  been  dc|)rived  of  that 
adinirahle  property  of  rising  to  its  level,  how 
liable  would  it  liave  been  to  be  obstructed  in  its 
progress  by  every  insignificant  hillock,  or  trifling 
rise  of  the  gt=oiirid  ;  and,  with  respect  to  its  con¬ 
sistency,  besides  being  rendered  incapable  of 
being  converted  to  so  many  useful  purposes,  had 
it  been  thinner  how  would  it  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  supporting  so  many  burdens,  orkeep- 
itig  within  its  lioiinds;  bad  it  been  thicker 
how  would  it  have  been  adapted  for  quenching 
thirst,  or  ascending  the  minute  tubes  of  the 
vegetable  tribe. 

But  hy  this  wise  and  beneficial  arrangement, 
rivers  heiHg  elevated  at  tlieir  head,  in  situations 
at  a  distance  and  remote  fromj  the  -ea,  are 
iH!cess»t»ted  to  (tass  over  a  large  tract  of  country 
liclorr  they  lose  themselves  in  the  main,  and 
following  tlie  course  of  those  numerous  sunken 
beds  made  for  them  in  the  valleys,  they  are  at 
once  coiillm'd  within  their  (troper  limits,  and 
made  to  w  ind  in  many  a  lengthened  turn,  to  (he 
more  co|)ious  dilf'ii>ion  of  their  benefits  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  ease;  while 
tlieir  (tliahle  nature  renders  them  easily  tiirnt'd 
aside  as  lliey  glide  along,  to  w  ater  those  fields 
removed  at  a  small  di-taiiei'  tVom  their  hanks,  or 
for  other  (nirposes  to  which  tlic  iiigemiily  ol 
man  may  make  tliem  subservient. 

MINERAL  A.MJ  MEDICINAL  WATERS, 

Are  also  am|)ly  (trovided  hy  nattire,  amr  dis- 
ix'iisc  tlieir  salutary  virtues  in  a  vaiiety  of  situ¬ 
ations.  Those  are  not  mi  mimerous  as  the  otlier, 
but  are  surticiently  so  tor  tbe  otirposes  to  wbieli 
ilu'y  are  adapted;  for  all  men,  and  every  living 
eii'ature,  iii'ed  f(K)d,  but  we  have  reason  to  be 
llianklul  that  all  need  not  the  aid  of  iiiediciiie. 
Miiny  there  art',  howfver,  who  stand  in  nee<l  of 
their  henelicial  iiillut'iices,  and  many  an  inv.'tliil 
have  they  heen  the  means  of  lesloring  to  reno- 
vateil  |)o\vc'rs,  and  the  blessings  of  health,  l.ike 
the  (tool  of  Belhe.sda,  they  may  he  said  to  he  of  ti 
liealiiig  nature ;  hut  hlesscil  be  tbe  adorable 
I'liysician  w  lio  has  o|)ened  up  tliese  fountains, 
that  they  have  Iteen  found  to  lie  for  the  healing 
of  multitudes  who  re.^ort  (hither,  and  not  for 
him  alone  who  is  loitiiiiate  enough  to  be  first 
(ilunged  into  tbe  troultled  stream. 

(UilkS'l  lO.NS  O.N  lAT’KI’.M  So.  17, 

Of  w lull  eiiqrire  was  Seniiraniis  queen,  anil  wlicn 
did  site  live  ! 

At  what  siege  did  site  distinguish  hcrst'l!  ? 

How  did  her  first  husband  conic  to  his  end?  al.Mi 
her  second  ? 

Wluit  connirics  iliti  she  stiluliie  ? 

Whose  ilaughlcr  was  Cleopatra,  and  w  here  diilshe 
live  ? 

Of  what  heritage  ditl  her  brother  tleprirc  her  ? 

'J'o  what  country  ditl  she  retire,  to  Ire  removed  fronr 
her  brother  ? 

W'hat  Koman  r.in|)eror  defended  her  against  her 
brotirer  ! 

W  hat  tlid  Cleojuitra  do  with  herst'lf  after  (he  defeat 
of  Antony  ? 

How  (lid  ('lco|>atra  treat  her  younger  sister  ? 

At  what  naval  engagt'inenl  ditl  she  have  the  coin- 
iiiand,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 

In  what  slate  is  W'ier's  cave  at:d  what  other  cave 
in  the  vicinity  ? 

W’hat  methods  arc  used  for  clieekingformentalion  f 

AVliat  town  in  F.ngland  lias  a  commodious  I.yceunr 
for  tlie  society  ol'the  same  name  t 

W'liii  h  is  tlie  greatest  cause  ol  (loverty,  the  want  of 
meaiis  or  the  niisa]i|)licutiun  ol'the  means  of  sustenance' 
and  eomfurt  1 

What  inslanees  are  there  of  niisa]i|>licaliou  of  labor 
or  llic  fruits  of  labor  I 

W'liat  scienee  is  most  inqiortant  to  be  understood 
by  man  ? 

W’hat  objects  can  be  cfl’eeled  by  a  City  I.ycetim  ? 

W'li.it  number  of  citizens  mi|rlit  be  accommodated 
at  a  City  Lyceum  .jO  feel  by  tO  three  stories  high,, 
w  ith  one  lecture  a  week  ? 

W’hat  advantage.s  would  a  City  Lyceum  derive  by 
being  made  a  [ilacc  of  resort  I'or  .strangers  ? 

How  could  (’ity  Lyceums  co-opeiute  with  seamen  T' 

W'hat  might  Lyceums  in  cities  do,  to  siin|)lv  those 
in  country  villages  with  Cabinets  of  Natural  ffistory  t- 

How  can  comity  Lyceums  co-o[icrale  w  ith  iho.su 
in  cities  in  a  general  system  of  exchanges  in  specimens, 
of  Natural  History  ? 

Which  ought  to  lead,  and  which  to  follow  in  sup¬ 
plying  our  country  with  I.ycetim  buildings,  Lyecuinsi 
in  tlie  cities  or  those  iu  tbe  country  ? 


